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COVER STORY 
The amazing story of Donald Marshall 
Jr., who spent 11 years in jail for a murder 
he didn’t commit, continues to seep out 
bit by bit. How could it have happened? 
Who was responsible? And why has the 
Nova Scotia government been so reluctant 
to call a full judicial inquiry? PAGE 14 


COVER PHOTO BY MICHAEL CREAGEN 


SMALL TOWNS 


Trenton, N.S., is the quintessential one- 
industry town. Its fortunes are linked, 
precariously, to the steel plant at the bot- 
tom of the hill. Its people have a strong 
| inner core — but today, faced with 
_| tougher times than ever, Trentonians are 
saying they need more than inner strength. 
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ART 


Atlantic Canada’s well-known magic 
realists are only the tip of the iceberg. 
There are many other artists doing many 
different things. Some are conservative, 
some controversial. But they all share a 
challenge: to create art with a vital con- 
nection to the region. 


PAGE 24 


FOOD 


Daphne St. Thomas is a generous New 
Brunswick cook who has made York’s 
Dining Room in Perth-Andover so fa- 
mous that bus tour organizers and trav- 
ellers by car plan their routes around the 
small town beside the St. John River. She 
supervises the cooking of all the dishes 
on the extensive menu, using local pro- 
duce and family recipes. PAGE 48 


FASHION SUPPLEMENT 


The leaders of style in the region are the 
independent store owners and buyers 
who travel to the fashion capitals of the 
world. What they bring home is deter- 
mined by seasonal trends, East Coast 
weather and the special requirements of 
customers. The modeling business plays 
an important role in presenting these 
fashions, but it’s not always a glamorous 


or lucrative way of life. PAGE 27 
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Since 1922 the Grace Maternity 
Hospital has delivered over 
156,000 happy, healthy babies 
— you or your child may be 
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Your contribution towards the 
new Grace Maternity Hospital 
will help ensure healthy infants 
and mothers well into the next 
century. 


The $4 Million Campaign for the New Grace Maternity Hospital 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


The innovators of 1986: 


e’re looking for Atlantic Can- 
ada’s leading innovators. 

On page 21 of this issue, you’ll 
see the announcement of a new award 
which Atlantic Insight is co-sponsoring 
with the Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council and Atlantic Canada Plus. 

We’re inviting you to send us your 
nominations for this award. 

Readers of Atlantic Insight know that 
there are all kinds of people in Atlantic 
Canada who are innovators in their fields. 
There are college administrators at 
P.E.I.’s Holland College taking a new ap- 
proach to providing job-related training; 
there are scientists like New Brunswick’s 
Brian Glebe who is working on the hybrid 
cross of an Atlantic salmon and an Arc- 
tic char; there are theatre directors like 
Graham Whitehead of Wolfville’s Mer- 
maid Theatre who are finding new plays 
and new audiences for theatre; there are 
classic entrepreneurs like P.E.I.’s Billy 
Rix who has given Islanders draft beer. 

Innovators are key to the future of 
Atlantic Canada. They are demonstra- 
tions of the vitality of the region, putting 
the lie to the images of us as Canada’s pre- 
eminent ‘‘have-not’’ region specializing 
in fish for export and beautiful beaches 
for summer tourists. Our innovators are 
models for young people, demonstrating 
the many opportunities you can find to 
stay, live and work here rather than hav- 
ing to leave for greener pastures 
elsewhere. 

We in Atlantic Canada are often shy 
about recognizing and celebrating our 
own achievements. We often wait for out- 
siders to do this for us. An award of this 
kind gives recognition that is deserved to 
people who are making a special kind of 
contribution to the community. At the 
same time, it underlines something about 
our region which is often neglected — the 
richness and diversity of what people here 
are doing. 

Our involvement in this award grows 
out of our role as the magazine of the 
region, reporting on our successes and 
outstanding and interesting people, as 
well as dealing with the problems and 
issues of the region. 

Our associates, the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council and Atlantic Canada 
Plus, share with us a commitment to 
celebrating our achievements and work- 
ing to improve life in this part of Canada. 
I was delighted at the positive response 
which these groups had to this idea. They 
too felt it was high time we found a way 
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the search is on 


of honoring and celebrating our outstand- 
ing innovators. 

We selected the term ‘‘innovator’’ for 
our award partly because we did not want 
to limit ourselves to people in business. 
Of course there are many innovators in 
business — and they’re found in big 
businesses as well as small ones. But in- 
novators are found in many other spheres 
as well, from culture and entertainment 
to health, science, the media, government 
and volunteer organizations. 

For our awards, we will be selecting 
a short list of people who as a group il- 
lustrate the breadth of achievement by in- 
novators in this region. From the short 
list we plan to select one as Innovator of 
the Year. There are three criteria we’ll be 
using: the originality of the innovation 
itself; the ability to turn an idea into reali- 
ty; and the benefits to the community. 

I hope that you’ll join us in this search. 
As our announcement explains, what’s re- 
quired is a letter which provides us with 
some background on the person you are 
nominating. Our deadline for letters is 
September 6, and in the weeks following 
that date we’ll be sifting through the 
nominations and gathering information 
to put before the panel of judges which 
will select the short list and the final award 
winner. 

* * 2k 


This month, our cover story and 
Harry Bruce’s column both deal with the 
Donald Marshall story. This case is go- 
ing to be greatly discussed this fall, begin- 
ning in early September with excerpts 
from Michael Harris’ new book on the 
subject in Maclean’s magazine. Across 
the country, Canadians will be reading the 
incredible story of Donald Marshall’s 
treatment at the hands of Nova Scotia’s 
justice system. 

Alan Story’s cover article summarizes 
events as they are now known about how 
Marshall was charged and convicted of 
a murder he did not commit. The facts 
in this story speak for themselves. Harry 
Bruce’s column makes the appropriate 
comment: we need an inquiry. Premier 
John Buchanan, although he’s promised 
one, has been stalling on this issue for too 
long. I hope that Mr. Buchanan will take 
the advice offered by Harry Bruce and 
many other commentators without fur- 
ther delay, and call for a full and com- 
plete inquiry into this story. 


— James Lorimer 


HALIFAX 


AIRPORT HOTEL 


The quiet, sylvan 
meeting centre near 

the Halifax International 
Airport - 3 minutes away 
by complimentary 
transportation. 


We have attractive meeting and 
banquet facilities for groups of 10 
to 100 people. We are exper- 
ienced, attentive people who 
know how to detail your 
meetings. We have pools, 
whirlpool, sauna, 
fine food, comfortable 
rooms and group 
rates. 


Call Keith Lovelock 
for arrangements. 


902/873-3000 
Telex 019 22815 


Atlantic Canada’s 
Regional Meeting 
Centre 


IS LANDING 


A Unique Shopping/Dining Experience 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia pavilion an 
embarrassment 
I love Nova Scotia, always have, 
always will. It’s a beautiful province and 
the people have a friendly manner. I 
know, I’ma Maritimer, only herein B.C., 
they call us ‘‘Newfies’’ — only Ray Guy 
would know why. Anyway, recently, my 
mother and brother and family flew out 
for a visit, so we all went to Expo 86. We 
had to see the Nova Scotia pavilion, I 
mean, wouldn’t you? Ever wonder where 
your money goes? I couldn’t believe it, 
it was amazing! The interior decorator did 
this on a lunch hour — about ten flags 
on the wall and several blue and white 
configurations hanging from the ceiling. 
The film presentation was shown on 
about 12 screens, six on top, six on bot- 
tom, each the size of a six-pack of beer. 
The Bluenose was divided between two 
screens — should’ve made it smaller I 
guess. I really hope it didn’t cost much. 
I would’ve been embarrassed or even have 
walked out, but I kept my sunglasses on 
instead. 
Barry Horne 
Burnaby, B.C. 


Sharing needed, not confrontation 
As a native of Ontario, I once hitch- 
hiked to Nova Scotia. This was in 1932 
and I found conditions there much worse 
than at home. In the late ’30s when war 
seemed inevitable, I joined the RCAF and 
eventually was stationed in the Queen 
Charlottes for two anda half years. Dur- 
ing the next four years I sailed on many 
types of work boats whose job was to de- 
liver supplies to coastaj radar stations. I 
also did a one-year stint ona PT boat used 
as an air-sea rescue craft. When I retired 
I liked the climate out west so chose to 
settle here. As the mails are heavy with 
promotional literature we decided to take 
Atlantic Insight for a while. It has shown 
me that federal and provincial govern- 
ments are prone to goofing up needed help 
both in the East and the West and that 
instead of confrontation we could all share 
more of this beautiful country by co-op- 
eration, lots of love and an effort to 
understand the other person’s problems. 
Claude Hewitt 
Courtenay, B.C. 


Woodchip fuel in Newfoundland 
With reference to H. Shirley Horne’s 
article, Energy from the forest: the grow- 
ing role of woodchips (May ’86), I would 
like to add that woodchip fuel is alive and 
well in Newfoundland. Horne’s statement 
that ‘‘. . .only in the Maritimes have these 
(woodchip fuel) experiments reached the 
point of commercial application’’ is not 
quite correct. Newfoundland has ten op- 
erating systems burning about 70,000 
tonnes of chips per year and providing 
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about 50 jobs for plant operation and fuel 
supply. The ultimate potential for the prov- 
ince would be a woodchip industry sup- 
plying 500,000 tonnes of chips per year 
and employing 300 people. Operational 
plants include two pulp and paper mills, 
(Abitibi-Price in Grand Falls and Corner 
Brook Pulp and Paper); three provincial 
facilities, (Gander Hospital, Newfound- 
land Hardwoods Asphalt and Creosote 
Plant and the Clarenville District Voca- 
tional School); and five small commer- 
cial woodchip burners across the island. 
Lower fuel costs for wood compared to 
oil have resulted in payback of the initial 
plant investment in as little as three years. 
Possible future projects include new 
woodchip boilers for the hospitals at Cor- 
ner Brook, Grand Falls and Stephenville; 
the Fishery Products International fish 
plant at Catalina; the Gander base and 
airport, and in the longer term the pulp 
and paper mills. A wood-fired electrical 
generation plant is also being assessed by 
Newfoundland and Labrador Hydro for 
Roddickton on the northern peninsula of 
the island to replace diesel generated 
power. 
Philip M. Graham, P.Eng. 
Dept. of Mines and Energy 
Government of Newfoundland and 
Labrador 


Bishop's Falls train an emotional issue 

In your Provincial Report for New- 
foundland and Labrador, A defiant wait 
for the last train through Bishop’s Falls 
(May ’86), several points were raised 
which, I believe, distort the issue of rail 
transport in Newfoundland. Bishop’s 
Falls mayor George Saunders blames CN 
management rather than politicians for 
the deterioration in service. He also pro- 
posed maintaining the railway with tax- 
payers’ money, as is done with the high- 
way system. These arguments are red 
herrings which are raised in debating what 
is essentially an emotional issue. Mr. 
Saunders mentions the $40 million deficit 
registered by Terra Transport. What he 
evidently does not realize is that CN 
receives an 80 per cent subsidy for losses 
incurred in operating Terra Transport and 
other money-losing enterprises required 
by the federal government. This subsidy 
is 80 per cent and not 100 per cent in order 
to encourage efficiency. It means that 
when CN says it lost $40 million, the ac- 
tual loss was $200 million, which was par- 
tially offset by a $160 million subsidy. The 
other $40 million must be generated from 
profits on the mainland. 

The railway in Newfoundland is al- 
ready being maintained in large part by 
federal subsidy, but we must question 
whether that money might be better spent 
elsewhere in Newfoundland; in the high- 
way system, for example. 

In blaming CN management for the 


problem, Mr. Saunders is rather conven- 
iently forgetting the fact that CN is a 
Crown corporation, whose policies are 
determined by politicians. Currently, CN 
is in a conflict of interest situation. On 
the one hand, CN is required by the gov- 
ernment to provide money-losing ser- 
vices, such as Terra Transport, without 
full compensation for losses. On the other 
hand, CN is expected to function like a 
business. This means that CN must cover 
its losses by generating profits in other 
sectors, as well as solving its own cash 
flow problems. However, CN is not per- 
mitted to resort to such normal business 
tactics as issuing stock to generate more 
cash. Furthermore, CN is required by law 
to pay the federal government a dividend 
of 20 per cent of net profits in cash. Again, 
CN has no leeway to reduce the dividend, 
nor to pay the dividend in stock. Normal, 
private companies would use both these 
methods to maintain cash flow. 

At issue is not whether Newfoundland 
ought to retain its railway, but rather what 
are the fundamental principles which 
must govern Crown corporations? Either 
Crown corporations are businesses which 
must generate profits and function as 
private enterprise does (a private com- 
pany would get rid of a money pit like 
Terra Transport) or Crown corporations 
are arms of the government which exist 
to provide certain services to the public 
regardless of profitability. Although 
given Crown corporations may be re- 
quired to function in either of these two 
capacities, no individual Crown corpora- 
tion can function both ways. Unfor- 
tunately, CN is being asked to do so. It 
is time for the government to take a 
serious look at the purposes for each of 
its corporations and to adjust their 
policies appropriately. 

Alan T: Perry 

Assistant Programmer/Analyst 
Canadian National Railways Ltd. 
Montreal 


Correction | 
I would like to bring to your attention 
a serious error that occurred in the arti- 
cle Death in hospital: seeking answers 
amid the shock waves (June ’86). You have 
stated, ‘Elizabeth Mullaly, a lawyer for 
the Registered Nurses Association of 
Nova Scotia says...’’ Ms. Mullaly has 
never, nor is she currently representing 
the Registered Nurses Association of 
Nova Scotia. Ms. Mullaly is not author- 
ized to speak on behalf of this association. 
Joan Mills, R.N. 
Executive Director 
Registered Nurses Assoc. of N.S. 


Ed. Note: Elizabeth Mullaly represents 
the Certified Nursing Assistants 
Association. 
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In search of the Fundy Trail 


Mitchell Franklin and the New Brunswick tourism industry have a 
visionary plan for a scenic route along the spectacular Fundy coast. 
Trouble is, they don’t know who’s going to pay for it 


by Sue Calhoun 
t 72, Mitchell Franklin of St. Mar- 
tins is a bundle of energy as he 
shows a visitor around his estate of 
several thousand acres on New 
Brunswick’s Fundy coast. His spacious 
home includes an art gallery, many old 
treasures and grounds that roll down to 
a private lake. But what the entrepreneur 
wants to show off most of all is a two- 
and-a-half mile strip he bulldozed along 
the coast at a cost of $2 million. 

Even on a foggy day, the one-lane 
private trail provides access to the spec- 
tacular scenery that is New Brunswick’s 
Fundy coastline. 
Franklin built it to 
demonstrate what 
could be done 
because’ unfor- 
tunately it’s not a 
view available to 
everyone. Right 
now, the highway 
from Saint John 
goes only as far as 
St. Martins. Then it 
cuts back through 
the bush to Sussex 
where it meets the 
main route to 
Moncton. There’s a 
21-mile ‘‘missing 
link’’ between St. 
Martins and Fundy : 
National Park. Franklin: 

Franklin believes that ‘‘missing link”’ 
should be filled in. In fact, it’s an idea 
that’s obsessed him for the past 20 years. 
A room full of files, documentation and 
color slides attests to the effort he’s made, 
trying to convince governments of the 
wisdom of creating a scenic route. It 
would be New Brunswick’s ‘‘Cabot 
Trail)?’ he says, and would draw in 
American tourists that come up the shore 
each year. 

The idea has recently been brought to 
light with the formation of a committee 
on the Fundy Park side of the ‘‘missing 
link?’ Members of the Albert County 
Tourist Association are alarmed at a re- 
cent study that showed the area between 
Fundy Park and Moncton is in trouble 
economically. Sixty motel units have 
closed in the past 18 months. There are 
now 109 vacant houses along the 
50-kilometre strip between Alma and 
Hillsborough alone. Unemployment in 
the area reaches 5O per cent in winter. 
Grant Woodworth, a lobster fisherman 
and resort owner in Riverside-Albert, 
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stranger to daring ideas” 


believes the only hope is to build the Fun- 
dy Trail. 

“With the Fundy Trail open, we could 
increase our traffic flow. It would create 
spinoff businesses,’ he says. That’s why 
Woodworth, along with 25 other members 
of the association, formed a committee 
earlier this year to get the idea on the 
drawing board. Kirk Sutherland, owner 
of Ponderosa Pines campground near 
Hopewell Cape, is head of the committee, 
and he’s cautiously optimistic that the trail 
may be a ‘‘go’’ 

That New Brunswick is a ‘‘pass- 
through’’ province is an old and chronic 
complaint. Most 
tourists who come 
here are on their way 
somewhere else, usu- 
ally Prince Edward 
Island or Nova Sco- 
tia’s Cabot Trail. 
Franklin believes 
that Fundy National 
Park is dying be- 
cause it’s built on a 
cul-de-sac. It’s where 
the road ends. Build- 
ing the Fundy Trail 
would not only make 
the park more acces- 
sible, it would help 
keep tourists in the 
province longer and 
create jobs, Franklin 
Says. 

This is not the first time Franklin’s 
idea has been discussed. A decade ago, 
a draft agreement between the federal and 
New Brunswick governments to expand 
Fundy National Park was tabled in the 
provincial legislature. Gordon Weir, 
owner of the Parkland Hotel in Alma, just 
outside the park’s main entrance, was on 
the government’s tourism advisory coun- 
cil at the time. He says two pulp and paper 
companies which had cutting rights in the 
area lobbied hard against the idea. ‘‘They 
didn’t oppose the Fundy Trail per se, just 
the idea of giving more land to Parks Can- 
ada because they wouldn’t be able to cut 
there,’ Weir says. 

Premier Richard Hatfield eventually 
tabled a letter in the legislature asking 
Parks Canada to hold off on the idea for 
a decade. ‘‘We were never given an of- 
ficial reason why it was put on hold?’ Weir 
says. 

This time around, Kirk Sutherland’s 
committee is hoping to avoid a possible 
repeat by suggesting that the province 
should build the road, rather than the 


federal government doing it by enlarging 
the park. ‘‘We don’t want to give the 
federal government control of more land 
down here; because then you get into 
mineral rights, and cutting rights, and all 
that?’ Sutherland says. 

But he admits that the idea is at log- 
gerheads with Mitch Franklin’s thinking 
on the subject. ‘‘The provincial govern- 
ment doesn’t have any money. They 
couldn’t build an outhouse,’ says 
Franklin, who believes the only way the 
road will be built is if the park is expand- 


‘*It’s highly unlikely this province 
could afford to undertake a project of this 
size without substantial federal input,’ 
says Jack Syroid, the provincial tourism 
department’s director of marketing. No 
dollar figure has been put on the idea, 
though a decade ago, it had been expected 
to cost in the vicinity of $100 million. 
Syroid says his department is ‘‘not at this 
point actively pursuing the idea,’ though 
it recognizes the benefits the trail would 
provide to tourism. 

To date, the federal government has 
remained non-committal as well, though 
Mitchell Franklin is in the process of ar- 
ranging to bring federal environmental 
officials to New Brunswick to show them 
the trail’s potential. To do so, he’s 
recruited the help of Senator Brenda 
Robertson, who was in the Hatfield 
government during the proposal’s first 
go-around. ‘‘People are looking for a 
vacation that involves rugged, beautiful 
scenery. I think we’ve been really miss- 
ing the boat by not developing this attrac- 
tion,’ she says. 

Franklin is one of the province’s most 
prominent entrepreneurs. He was born in- 
to a family no stranger to daring ideas. 
His father Joe pioneered the motion pic- 
ture business in Atlantic Canada, and 
made a small fortune from a chain of 
theatres. The younger Franklin made his 
money from hotels — at one time he 
owned eight in the Atlantic region — and 
real estate. He still owns the Lord Nelson 
Hotel complex in Halifax, as well as a 
number of small businesses and real estate 
properties in Florida. Today his entre- 
preneurial spirit is tempered with a wish 
to do something for those less fortunate 
than himself. Much of Franklin’s atten- 
tion goes to helping under-privileged 
children. Old cattle barns on his estate 
near St. Martins have been transformed 
into recreation centres with lofts for sleep- 
ing, dining facilities, even theatres and his 
three secretaries take bookings all sum- 
mer long for groups — from school choirs 
to the mentally handicapped — who come 
to picnic on his property. 

In the same vein, Franklin dreams of 
a Fundy Trail that will open up his part 
of the province to the coffers of tourism, 
and ease the problems of unemployment 
and economic depression. After two deades, 
Mitchell Franklin believes the Fundy Trail 
is an idea whose time has come. 


meee indie NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
A young man invents upscale, 


“user-friendly” salt cod 


Terry Kennedy has developed the first new form of salt cod in 
centuries — lightly salted and convenience-packed. American fish 


buyers say it will be a hit 


by Ted Blades 

erry Kennedy doesn’t quite look the 
part. Tall and thin with dark shaggy 

hair and dressed in blue jeans and 

a brown leather jacket, he looks more like 
a hot rodder than a businessman. But the 
27-year-old Newfoundlander is very 
much the entrepreneur. He’s producing 
anew form of salt cod that has marketing 
people and American fish buyers excited. 

His Terra Nova Bacalao (Spanish/ 
Portuguese for Newfoundland salt cod) 
is essentially the first change in the tradi- 
tional form of salt cod — split, salted and 
dried — in centuries. It’s a skinless, 
deboned, wet salt fillet. It comes in a 
vacuum packed one-pound bag with a 
clear window, revealing the firm, white 
flesh of the cod. It looks more like fresh 
fish than salted. And, sealed in plastic, 
it’s odorless. 

The idea came to Kennedy, who oper- 
ates a capelin processing plant west of St. 
John’s, while he was on vacation in 
Florida last summer. ‘‘I walked into this 
supermarket in St. Pete’s Beach, and I saw 
this wooden box of Nova Scotia salt cod 
on sale for $4.65 U.S. a pound,’ he says. 
The store manager told him that salt cod 
was extremely popular with the growing 
Hispanic population in Florida and Ken- 
nedy was inspired. He ‘‘didn’t think much 
of the wooden box,’ however. ‘‘I like to 
see what I’m buying, and I’m sure other 
people feel the same. I thought I could 
make the package and the product more 
upscale,’ he grins, ‘‘more user-friendly, 
sort of?’ 

When he got back to Newfoundland, 
Kennedy, who had operated his capelin 
plant for two seasons, went to see some 
friends at the provincially-run Marine In- 
stitute in St. John’s to ‘‘kick the idea 
around a bit?’ Jerry Churchill and Dick 
Whitaker, respectively instructor and 
head of the institute’s food technology 
program, admit they had their doubts 
about Kennedy’s idea. ‘*‘We’ve known 
Terry for years, and he’s had lots of ideas 
that didn’t work,’ says Churchill. ‘‘But 
we experimented on this one for a couple 
of months, tried a number of brines and 
curing methods, and bya process of elim- 
ination we came up with one that works?’ 

Whitaker adds that they also steered 
Kennedy towards the Canadian Salt Fish 
Corporation (CSFC), a federally owned 
Crown corporation with the exclusive 
right to market salt fish produced in New- 
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foundland and Labrador. 

Kennedy would have liked to market 
his own product. But he had no choice 
and went in to do business with CSFC 
president Bill Moyse. 

Moyse became a believer. He supplied 
Kennedy with some marketing connec- 
tions and a little seed money for public- 
ity. The CSFC is primarily responsible for 
marketing and publicity, however, and in 
return gets a commission on gross sales 
(five per cent on the first $250,000 and 
three per cent after that). ‘‘We’re hoping 
to sella minimum of 500,000 pounds this 
year,’ says Moyse, ‘‘and that could mean 
$1.2 to $1.5 million to the fish industry 
here.’ Kennedy says he’ll break even at 
100,000 pounds. 


: attracting new markets for salt cod 


It’s about time for a new salt cod prod- 
uct, says Moyse. ‘‘We’ve been basically 
selling the same product to the same 
customers since John Cabot set foot in 
Newfoundland.’ 

His confidence is echoed by Nancy 
Griffin, a reporter for the influential U.S. 
trade magazine Seafood Business Report. 
She first encountered Kennedy and his 
fish at the annual Boston seafood show 
last March. ‘‘Terry’s was easily the most 
remarkable product offered at this year’s 
show,’ she says. ‘‘The taste and texture 
are great ... like fresh fish!’’ Griffin 
points out that the distinctive blue-and 
gold packaging is a major selling point. 
**It looks modern, and that’s going to at- 
tract new customers,’ she says. 

The response at the trade show was 
so overwhelming that Kennedy changed 
his mind about where he was going to sell 
his fish. ‘‘When I developed this product, 


I was thinking of the Cubans in Florida, 
but since going to Boston, I can’t seem 
to get past New York and New Jersey,’ 
he says. ‘‘We’ve got buyers down there 
who tell us they can take our entire pro- 
duction, even if we quadruple our 
capacity,’ 

Until now, the U.S. market has been 
largely untapped. The CSFC sells about 
$35 million worth of fish every year, but 
most of that goes to places like South 
America, Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean. 

Kennedy says most upwardly mobile 
Americans aren’t interested in traditional 
salt cod. ‘‘The smell and mess don’t go 
very well with BMWs and Cuisinarts,’ he 
says. But Terra Nova Bacalao is ‘‘a top- 
of-the-line product. You pay more for it, 
but when you buy a one-pound bag you 
get a pound of fish. No skin. No bones. 
Just snip, and right into the water?’ 

The first packages rolled off the line 
in July at Kennedy’s capelin plant, which 
is at Marysvale, about 30 miles from St. 
John’s. Kennedy leases the plant from the 
provincial government. The season for 
capelin (a small fish of the smelt family) 
lasts only three weeks in June. 

Kennedy has developed a new process- 
ing technique to go with the new product. 
‘The traditional method of salting cod 
takes three or four weeks before the fish 
can be sold,’ says Moyse. ‘‘But Terry’s 
process salts the fish in a much shorter 
time — 48 hours — and then it’s drained 
and vacuum packed right away. The fish 
actually cures on its way to market.’ 

There’s a ‘‘special process’’ involved 
too, adds Kennedy. ‘‘We’ve got a new ac- 
celerator: a way to drive the salt through 
the fish very quickly,’ he says. But like 
Colonel Sanders and his 11 secret herbs 
and spices, Kennedy politely refuses to 
give any clues as to what that accelerator 
might be. He admits to using fine ground 
instead of coarse ground salt, and says 
his fish is far less salty than traditional 
salt cod (22 to 25 per cent salinity, com- 
i to 50 to 60 per cent for dried salt 
cod). 

The only thing that worries Moyse 
now is the question of public acceptance. 
““Terry’s gotten a tremendous response at 
all the trade shows, but so far, the pro- 
duct hasn’t been consumer tested,’ he 
says. “Traditional buyers of salt cod are 
used to, and in fact often enjoy, the sharp 
chewy texture of dried salt cod, so they 
may not like this product?’ 

But the reaction of traditional cus- 
tomers doesn’t worry Kennedy. He says 
the growing trend in convenience foods 
will help him attract new markets. 

Back at the CSFC, Bill Moyse reflects 
on the effect Terry Kennedy has had in 
just a few short months. ‘‘The salt fish 
industry has been centred around ten or 
12 well-established, generations-old 
businesses. And to see somebody come 
in with his vim and vigor — bursting with 
ideas — well, it inspires us all?’ Neg 
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Chief Jack Sark’s domination of the Lennox Island Indian reserve 
has been shaken by charges of election and financial irregularities. 
Surprisingly, the chief considers the furor a good thing 


by Jim Cluett 

hen I asked for information I was 

jeered and sworn at,’’ said an 

outraged woman standing outside 

the polling area. Her ire was over ir- 

regularities in the second election for the 

chief’s office in barely two months at the 

Lennox Island Indian reserve. The first 

was overturned by the Department of In- 

dian Affairs. The second is in question 
but will probably stand. 

Tensions on the Micmac reserve on the 
island in Malpeque Bay have touched 
everyone in the band of some 200 people 
this spring and summer. Accusations and 
squabbles over the leadership of Chief 
Jack Sark have split the tightly knit 
village. Sark, who has enormous in- 
fluence on life on Lennox Island, was 
called on to answer complaints of finan- 
cial irregularities, discrimination in the 
handing out of federal funds and riding 
roughshod over band regulations. In- 
vestigations by Indian Affairs, the RCMP 
and even Canada Post have resulted. 

As chief for the past 15 years, Sark 
has controlled close to a million dollars 
in federal funds a year. He decides who 
will get jobs, even who will get a house 
to live in. 

He’s created a number of local 
businesses, some of which have done well 
enough to reduce unemployment on the 
reserve by half. He’s also established 
recreational facilities, built a new school 
and helped to instil a certain sense of 
pride. But he’s done it in a way that 
doesn’t brook any interference. 

‘*T think it’s time for a change,’ says 
John Peters, the soft-spoken challenger 
who ran against Sark in both elections. 
*‘Some people aren’t being treated fair- 
ly. Some are on welfare while others have 
three or four jobs. The money coming in 
to this reserve should be distributed 
evenly,’ 

With his wife, Carol, and a handful 
of friends, Peters started asking ques- 
tions. But he’s had a tough time getting 
the answers. 

As chief, Jack Sark governs the alloca- 
tion of most federal funding to the band. 
But he controls more than that. He’s the 
head of a non-profit company called 
Mahemigew Incorporated. The company 
Owns an oyster packing business, more 
than 100 acres of blueberry bushes, a huge 
peat bog that ships products around the 
world and a charcoal plant, to name a 
few. Band members thought they owned 
Mahemigew because it was funded with 
$750,000 of federal money. But it turns 
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out that it’s been operated more like a 
private company controlled by a select 
board of directors. As required under 
P.E.I. law, the company is supposed to 
hold annual meetings and give members 
a right to vote. That’s never happened. 

Peters and his friends have learned 
that Mahemigew’s charcoal plant is ac- 
tually located on Sark’s personal proper- 
ty on the reserve, leading Peters to believe 
that Sark owns the charcoal burners as 
well. Moreover, Sark controls a company 
known as Lennox Leasing which, accor- 
ding to Peters, rents equipment and 
vehicles to the band, operates a garbage 
service, sells firewood and makes house 
repairs. Because it’s not incorporated, 
there are no public records. In 1984, the 
RCMP commercial 
crime squad investi- 
gated 31 separate allega- 
tions of financial wrong- 
doing by Sark’s com- 
panies. The complaints 
had been made by 
Peters’ group and many 
of them surrounded 
Lennox Leasing. The 
RCMP will not release 
the results of that 
investigation, saying 
only that the evidence it 
turned up was insuffi- 
cient to warrant criminal 
charges. 

But even when pressed Jack Sark 
refuses to talk about Lennox Leasing. ‘‘I 
can’t comment on that. It’s as simple as 
that,’ responds Sark. ‘‘What am I sup- 
posed to do. ..go back over 20 years of 
records and copy them? That’s ridiculous. 
This is an internal matter and it’s going 
to stay internal?’ 

Sark could be wrong about that. The 
auditor’s reports for the last several years 
have included a statement that the audit 
was incomplete due to lack of informa- 
tion. This year the auditor was fired. He’s 
— the band for non-payment of his 
bill. 

However, it was the election issue 
which brought the Lennox Island con- 
troversy to the boil. In April, at a band 
meeting, Sark called a snap election with 
only a show of hands and then declared 
himself chief for another three years. This 
was Clearly against the guidelines set forth 
by the Department of Indian Affairs. 

The operations of the band are gov- 
erned by a set of bylaws called custom 
regulations. These specify that six days 
notice must be given for elections, which 
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must then be held by secret ballot. After 
Peters complained to Indian Affairs, the 
department announced it would not 
honor the ‘‘show of hands’’ decision. 
Sark resisted, but eventually agreed to 
hold new elections. That’s when things got 
dirty. 

Sark supporters circulated a petition 
against John Peters, collecting some 80 
signatures. The accompanying letter 
described him as a drunk who wasn’t able 
to hold down a job. Peters threatened 
legal action for defamation of character. 
Then Canada Post became ensnared. 
Peters sent several election flyers through 
the mail. The next morning he found 15 
of them in his own mailbox, even though 
he hadn’t put a return address on the out- 
side of the envelopes. Some had been 
opened, some not, but all had the ad- 
dressee’s name crossed out and Peters’ 
written in. Peters says that even some of 
his friends didn’t get the flyers. Suspect- 
ing political skulduggery, he complained 
to Canada Post. 

It’s all pretty damaging to family rela- 
tions, says band member John Lewis. 
*‘Everybody’s upset and they want to 
drop the subject. It 
= creates conflict between 
< families’’ But the con- 
+ troversy isn’t over yet. 

On the day of the second 
election, June 10, Coleen 
Peters, scrutineer for 
John: Peters’ _ side, 
walked out of the polling 
room and handed the 
electoral officer an of- 
ficial complaint declar- 
ing the election void. 
Peters says there was an 
error in the notice of 
election — it gave an in- 
correct opening time. 
She also says the nomination meeting 
didn’t follow regulations. 

The violations were relatively minor 
and Sark won the vote by a landslide 
anyway — about 75 per cent to Peters’ 
25 per cent of some 115 voters. But that 
doesn’t mean that the people of Lennox 
Island will again be one big, happy fam- 
ily. The various investigations are contin- 
uing and Sark still has plenty of questions 
to answer before all band members will 
be satisfied. 

Still, the furor seems to have had one 
positive effect — albeit an unexpected 
one. Chief Sark claims that the experience 
has softened him and says he now realizes 
that consultation must be the way of the 
future. 

**It doesn’t hurt my feelings to have 
all this happen,’ he confides philoso- 
phically. ‘‘Way down deep, I guess it’s 
what I wanted to happen. I’ve always felt 


_ the way to get people away from depen- 


dency is to make them self-sufficient. We 
have a great potential here. If we can use 
that and have people take over their own 
affairs. ..this is our main goal?’ 
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Iida Gaudet and Shannon Park School encourage students to take pride in their culture 


Acadians in Halifax: a battle 


against assimilation 


Acadians are an “‘invisible minority’’ in Halifax. They’re seeking 
a higher profile — their cultural survival may depend on it as 


more Acadians move to the city 


by Deborah Jones 
he common view is that Nova Scotia’s 
Acadians live mostly in scattered 
rural villages. In reality Halifax, 
once a bastion of things British, has the 
province’s greatest concentration of Aca- 
dians. If that fact goes largely unnotic- 
ed, it’s because Acadians tend to disap- 
pear into the anglophone cityscape. 

They disappear at a prodigious rate. 
Approximately 60 per cent of those who 
spoke French at home in the Halifax- 
Dartmouth metropolitan area ten years 
ago no longer do so, says Gloria Schiebel, 
who coordinates Acadian affairs in the 
two cities for the Fédération Acadienne 
dela Nouvelle Ecosse (FANE). ‘*They’re 
called the invisible minority because they 
blend in so well?’ explains Schiebel, an 
energetic Quebec native who came to Hal- 
ifax eight years ago and is one of a hand- 
ful of activists determined to reinforce 
Acadian culture in the city and halt the 
loss of the language. 

According to the 1981 census, some 
8,000 people who actively speak French 
at home live in Halifax-Dartmouth. Some 
of these are from Quebec, some are Aca- 
dians from elsewhere in the Maritimes and 
a few are from other countries. A total 
of 20,000 people in the same metro area 
listed themselves as being of French origin 
— including people who know the lan- 
guage but don’t speak it regularly in their 
daily lives. In the province at large some 
36,000 people fell into this category, with 
about 16,000 using the language actively 
at home. 

To combat the loss from their cultural 
ranks, Acadians have staged an annual 
festival in Halifax-Dartmouth for six 
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years running and are lobbying hard for 
a new Acadian school and community 
centre. They support a choir, Les voix 
d’Acadie, and several francophone clubs. 
FANE has targeted the apathy of metro 
Acadians towards their culture as a prior- 
ity — particularly because ‘‘a lot of young 
people are coming from the regions to 
Halifax to work?’ says Schiebel, who adds 
that Acadians are ‘‘probably losing their 
most talented people’’ to assimilation. 

Yvon Samson, executive director of 
FANE, sees assimilation in the city as one 
of the greatest threats to the survival of 
Acadian culture in the province. ‘‘If we 
can’t reverse it;’ he says, ‘‘well, then I 
don’t know where we’ll be?’ 

The health of a culture is difficult to 
measure, but those involved in the Halifax 
effort feel they are making progress. By 
giving Acadians some public profile ‘‘the 
festival is helping them develop a real 
pride in their culture?’ says Schiebel. ‘‘Ten 
years ago people would have been embar- 
rassed to speak in public in French in 
Halifax. Now people feel quite at ease 
doing it?’ 

There are numerous tales of urban 
Acadians who have succumbed to the 
cultural pressures of anglophone media, 
schools and workplace. But Ida Gaudet, 
a teacher at Shannon Park School in Dart- 
mouth — the twin cities’ only totally 
French school — stands out as an excep- 
tion. Now nearing retirement, Gaudet 
says she retained her French language 
only because her parents sent her to 
boarding school in Quebec for part of 
each year. She recalls being looked down 
upon as a “‘poor little French girl’’ in the 
classes she did take in Halifax. 
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Gaudet says the French-language 
Shannon Park School, which is ad- 
ministered by the Dartmouth school 
board and funded by the provincial and 
federal governments, encourages its 325 
students to take pride in their culture. For 
last spring’s Acadian festival the school 
held a contest for junior high youngsters 
to speak about their heritage. 

Simone Plante and Martin Cottreau, 
whose speeches won top prizes, were given 
the honor of portraying Evangeline and 
Gabriel throughout the festival. ‘‘If we 
didn’t have the school, we would have lost 
our French,’ says Martin. ‘‘We’re here 
because we want to know more about our 
culture,’ adds Simone. Aside from 
attending a French school, both students 
say their lives are identical to those of 
other kids in the area — they watch 
English television and movies, play sports 
with English-speaking teammates and 
spend time with anglophone friends. 

But each schoolday morning, they 
leave their neighborhoods and head for 
Shannon Park. ‘‘They really give up a lot, 
the children that come here,’ notes 
Gaudet, gesturing down the worn cor- 
ridors of the former military school, 
which opened to the francophone public 
in 1978. Students are bussed in from 
Halifax and Dartmouth and their suburbs 
and the school only goes to grade 10. 
Quarters are cramped, says Gaudet, ‘‘there 
is no place for sports, and they even go 
to another school for industrial arts?’ 

For 20 years now some Acadians have 
been pushing for a new school and com- 
munity centre to give them a focal point 
in the Halifax area. In 1983, Le Comité 
du Centre Scolaire Communautaire final- 
ly gained popular support, says its presi- 
dent, George Cottreau. Inspired by Aca- 
dian community schools in New Bruns- 
wick, the committee is asking the province 
to help fund a school which would be open 
for Acadian community activities and 
which would include a day care centre and 
public French library. The $11 million 
cost would be shared with the federal 
government, which Cottreau says has 
already given approval. 

A proposal was handed the provincial 
government early this year, and the com- 
mittee has met with the ministers of social 
services, education and the department 
of culture. recreation and fitness. 

‘“We’re saying there’s a problem at 
Shannon School as far as space, services 
and so on are concerned, and we need a 
state of the art school. And because of 
federal funding, possibly up to 50 per 
cent, this is a chance for the provincial 
government to build us one and not have 
to pay the full shot. 

**We think it’s time for Halifax to pre- 
sent this kind of facility for the French 
culture,’ he continues, ‘‘to be counted in 
as a cosmopolitan city in the Canadian 
tradition. Canada has a history of look- 
ing after its minorities; surely it’s time for 
Halifax to join the crowd”’ 
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Trenton sings the steel town blues. Above, one of the few workers still on payroll at Hawker Siddeley 


Trenton, N.S. 


Life in a one-industry steel town is always tough, especially when 
that one industry is struggling. Yet the people of Trenton generate 
a tremendous amount of community spirit 


by Susan J. MacLeod 
t’s a little like the opening scenes of 
the British television serial Coronation 
Street. Rows of tidy but homely frame 
houses flank the narrow grey streets. 
These, along with the practical, well-worn 
clothes of the people, proclaim Trenton, 
N.S., a working class town. The sprawl- 
ing steelworks of Hawker Siddeley, which 
stretch the length of Trenton along the 
East River, further identify it as a one- 
industry town, with all the struggles the 
term implies. 

The plant lies at the foot of the steep 
hill on which Trenton is perched, sepa- 
rating the town from the river with rows 
of long white buildings and a maze of 
railway tracks. Lynn Johnston, owner of 
Lynn’s Unisex Hairstyling, goes by there 
every day. ‘‘On the way to work I look 
down at the plant and there’s nothing on 
the tracks. It’s sad to see. People tell me 
it’s been two years since their unemploy- 
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ment ran out. I wish I could just give them 
some money.’ 

At its best, Hawker Siddeley employs 
2,000 people — a figure last reached in 
1979. Today it employs 180. The plant 
specializes in railway freight and tank 
cars, but can manufacture just about any 
large machinery for the marine, steel, con- 
struction, mining, petroleum and pulp 
and paper industries. But with just two 
small orders since last Christmas, the only 
thing on the books in recent months has 
been hope. 

**Thank heavens all my customers 
aren’t employees at Hawker Siddeley or 
I wouldn’t even be in business,’ says 
Johnston. Six years ago she and her hus- 
band Ralph, then with Hawker Siddeley 
11 years, decided to find other ways to 
make a living. The years had been pep- 
pered with layoffs, lasting up to two years 
at a time, and with two small children, 
the Johnstons wanted more control of 
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| their future. Lynn went to hairdressing 


school and Ralph took a carpentry course. 
Their situation has since improved. 
The life the Johnstons led before they 
took the risk of starting out on their own 
is like that of many Trentonians. It’s the 
life Trenton has known for generations, 
and perhaps it’s that which gives Tren- 
ton a special attitude not found in the 
relatively prosperous neighboring towns. 
Trenton is part of a cluster of five 
communities — all within a ten-mile 
radius — which make up one of Nova 
Scotia’s prime industrial areas. Trenton, 
population 3,135, is at the mouth of the 
East River where it flows into Pictou har- 
bor. Right next door, upriver, is New 
Glasgow, population 15,000, which has 
areal downtown and is the shopping and 
commercial centre for the area. A couple 
of miles farther up the river, across the 
Trans-Canada Highway, is Stellarton, a 
somewhat gentrified old coal town, 
known as the headquarters of the Sobey 
supermarket empire. Next to that is West- 
ville, just a village really, but home toa 
large Michelin Tire plant. In the other 
direction, where Pictou harbor opens to 
the Northumberland Strait, is the town 
of Pictou, seat of the county government. 
But of all of these, it’s Trenton that 
has a remarkable sense of community. 
The town’s drab appearance fails to hide 
its intense pride and spirit. This, too, is 
characteristic of a working class town — 
a defence against adversity. Like the in- 


habitants of Coronation Street, the peo- 
ple of Trenton have developed a 
resilience, and a strength that sees them 
through. 

‘*It’s economics that have made a dif- 
ference in the attitudes of the people of 
Trenton,’ says Rev. Alfred Woodworth 
of the First United Church. ‘‘There’s a 
certain amount of pride and independence 
that comes from having to deal with 
forces you can’t control.’ 

After years of responding to the cycles 
of boom and bust at Hawker Siddeley’s 
Trenton Works, as the local subsidiary is 
known, resilience has become the middle 
name of Trentonians. ‘‘I’m a firm 
believer in ‘that’s life?}’’ says Lynn 
Johnston, ‘‘because that’s what it is?’ 
Newton Hattie, who has run the Hattie 
Printery for the past 25 years, says you 
have to have a sense of humor to run a 
business in the town. ‘‘You just can’t be 
defeatist’’ One local convenience store 
owner, Nick Cornish, estimates business 
can drop by as much as 40 per cent when 
things are slow at the plant. 

If anything, it’s getting worse. Local 
union officials quote 60 to 65 per cent as 
the real unemployment rate in Trenton 
when Hawker Siddeley is down. With 
numbers like that, a recently formed af- 
filiation of the unemployed has decided 
it’s time for people to do more than 
develop a tough inner core. The group, 
called the Pictou County Economic Crisis 
Committee, demonstrated at a federal- 
provincial conference in Halifax in 
February. They accused Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of abandoning the area 
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| Lynn Johnston: finding new options 
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that had given him a riding in a byelec- 
tion when he needed a seat in Parliament 
as Opposition leader. 

One week later a federal-provincial 
announcement promised Trenton a $2.3 
million connector highway, a $7 million 
common user dock and $740,000 worth 
of improvements for the Trenton airport. 
While dates have not been given for the 
highway or dock, asod-turning ceremony 
to mark the beginning of construction at 
the airport took place early in the summer. 

‘*It’s a start, but things aren’t good 
around here,’ says Rannie MacDonald. 
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The sprawling steelworks stretch the length of Trenton. These days, there is nothing os ahha tec F 


One of the chief organizers of the 
economic crisis committee, MacDonald 
is a maintenance worker recently laid off 
from Hawker Siddeley. ‘‘It’s hard for 
people around here to admit they’re hav- 
ing it bad,’ he explains. ‘‘There are 
desperate situations that just scare me — 
marriage break-ups, suicides and the 
amount of nerve pills prescribed around 
here. The effect of unemployment on the 
community is tremendous. We’ ve just got 
to get attention and let people know we’re 
here. It makes my blood boil,’ he goes 
on. ‘‘Mulroney promised us to our faces 
that there’d be three solid years of work 
at Hawker Siddeley and not a word 
spoken about that since?’ 

The problems facing Hawker Siddeley 
and, in turn, the people of Trenton are 
like those the steel plant suffered after the 
turn of the century. Originally called the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal company, the 
plant was established in 1872 by two enter- 
prising Pictou County blacksmiths. The 
first steel poured in Canada was poured 
there. The town grew and prospered 
around the plant’s success until 1917 when 
the tide began toturn. Interests from out- 
side Nova Scotia managed to gain con- 
trol of the plant, and directions started 
to come down from the same Montreal 
boardrooms that looked after competing 
operations. Also, demand for railway 
products decreased. 

Local business interests complained, 
as they still do, about the adverse effects 
of freight rates and tariffs which favor 
central Canadian competitors. The plant 
has changed hands several times, and in 
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1957 was purchased by the British 
multinational Hawker Siddeley. 

Len Corey, vice president of Hawker 
Siddeley Canada Inc., is quick to point 
out that the company’s success does not 
depend on federal government grants. 
However, the plant’s prosperity is affected 
by the purchasing policies of Crown cor- 
porations such as CN, and upon the 
federal government’s ability to compete 
for international contracts through its Ex- 
port Development Corporation and the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA). 

‘*In recent years;’ says Corey, ‘‘we’ve 
been buffetted by several negative forces, 
such as the highly subsidized over- 
production of new freight and tank cars 
in the United States’?’ Approximately 
290,000 excess cars were built inthe U.S., 
many thousands of which have been pur- 
chased and leased by major Canadian 
railroads. Also, a three-year-old arrange- 
ment between the federal government and 
the province of Manitoba to build new 
cars inthe CNR shop in Transcona, Man., 
has further limited Hawker Siddeley’s 
market. Meanwhile, CP Rail buys almost 
all of its freight cars from a competitor 
in Ontario. 

Yet the people of Trenton refuse to 
abandon their town and its struggling in- 
dustry. Mayor Barry Trenholm says that 
for most residents, the quality of life is 
too precious to lose. Trenholm is also in- 
dustrial relations manager for Hawker 
Siddeley, and a third-generation 
employee there. Ironically, he says, part 
of Trenton’s quality of life centres on the 
plant. 

Workers there describe a camaraderie 
they haven’t found elsewhere. John 
Eaton, president of Local 1231 Steel- 
workers of America, tells of the time he 
was laid off from Hawker Siddeley for 
11 months. He found another job, but 
quit it to go back to the plant for two 
weeks. ‘‘Ninety-eight per cent of the peo- 
ple who are called back, come back,’ he 
notes. ‘‘In other plants they’re lucky to 
get a third of the workforce back’’ 

That kind of loyalty is typical of Tren- 
ton. Bill MacEachern, president of Atlan- 
tic Insurance Agency, puts it this way: 
*“When people ask me why I built a house 
in Trenton when the resale value is higher 
in New Glasgow, I tell them I built it to 
live in, not to sell?’ MacEachern was 
chairman of Trenton’s 1983 centennial 
celebrations, which marked the 100th an- 
niversary of the first pouring of steel in 
Canada. Many of the young people who 
do leave Trenton come back to raise their 
families, according to high school prin- 
cipal Barry Evans. MacEachern adds that 
this is because of the family ties of a small 
community. ‘‘If you’re ever in trouble in 
Trenton, there’s always someone there to 
bail you out. Home is where you can 
always get a bite to eat?’ 

But home town loyalty can’t stave off 
trouble in an industry town where the in- 
dustry is failing. Police Chief Robert 
White points to alcoholism as the root of 
much local crime. He says crime in the 
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Perched on ahill, the town overlooks the East River 


county tends to increase when work at 
Hawker Siddeley is slow. In addition, in 
the past few years the social services 
budget has increased by almost 600 per 
cent. 

Trenton’s main street once housed two 
cinemas and 17 stores; now only a phar- 
macy and two convenience stores remain. 
Despite home town loyalty, Trenton res- 
idents have failed to support their own 
businesses. It’s considered more 
fashionable to shop ‘‘uptown’’ in New 
Glasgow. 

Community activities, on the other 
hand, are supported wholeheartedly. Rev. 
Woodworth and Martin Bates, the town’s 
recreation coordinator, agree that 
nowhere before have they seen a town 
more prone to forming groups. For ex- 
ample, church groups flourish with a 
notable degree of interdenominational 
fellowship and, unlike in many commu- 
nities, claim a high participation rate 
among all age groups, including 
teenagers. 

Trenton’s Scotia Park Ball Field is one 
of the busiest in the province and the Tren- 
ton rink serves several hockey leagues and 
a figure skating club and puts on a Sun- 
day night skate that averages 100 people 
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Mayor Barry Trenholm: ‘’The quality of lifejis too precious to lose 


every winter weekend. The 700-acre Steel- 
town Memorial Park, built as Trenton’s 
centennial project, provides camp 
grounds, fitness trails, cross-country 
trails, lakes, a playground, a wading pool, 
sleigh ride trails and an outdoor theatre. 
It’s there that Trenton’s three-year-old 
Centennial Days festival is celebrated, an 
event that has never lost money — to the 
envy of many larger towns. Also well sup- 
ported are the Joe Earle road races, 19 
races held each Victoria Day and dedi- 
cated to the memory of local veterans. 
These are the only races in Nova Scotia 
without an entry fee. Participants are 
treated to a sit-down banquet, prepared 
and served by volunteers from the town. 
Trenton is a tight-knit community. As 
on Coronation Street, there isn’t much 
anyone can do that isn’t known almost 
before it’s done. And small towns have 
long memories. Andy Lynch, a Halifax 
architect born and bred in Trenton, is 
known not only as the designer of the new 
Halifax Sheraton hotel but also because, 
at age four, he followed every performer 
onto the stage at a Christmas concert. 
Trenton’s ‘‘clannishness?’ as some call 
it, has also given the town more than its 
share of local characters. ‘‘Split the 
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Wind,’ “‘Johnny Tie?’ ‘‘Johnny Boo,’ 
*‘Johnny John S.;’ ‘‘Gentle Ben’’ and 
*“Tommy the Rat’’ are all names given to 
people who have somehow distinguished 
themselves in local mythology. 

Trenton people, says deputy mayor 
Bill Tanner, are not class-conscious. 
Unabashedly, he displays a spirit of 
rivalry with nearby New Glasgow. 
**While people in New Glasgow always 
feel they’re just one step up the ladder,’ 
he says, ‘‘it doesn’t matter who you are 
in Trenton. It’s always ‘Hi Bill? ‘Hi Joe? 
whether you sweep the streets or heal the 
sick.’ Trenton native Barry Evans agrees. 
“*If there’s a class system in Trenton, it’s 
all one class,’ he says. ‘‘People get in- 
volved for the sake of being together, not 
for the sake of being seen?’ 

Trenton’s most important asset is its 
people, with their steadfast refusal to give 
up on it. Rannie MacDonald says that the 
town’s much-needed economic growth 
will have to come through political pres- 
sure, and his economic crisis committee 
will fight to see that it happens. 

Meanwhile, the town council is lob- 
bying to bring new industry to Trenton, 
pressing the provincial government to 
locate some of its decentralized services 
there. And workers at Hawker Siddeley 
have taken salary cuts and given up some 
of their company benefits to help the plant 
seek a competitive edge. 

There is some hope on the horizon. 
CIDA has recently allocated $20 million 
to developing countries for the purchase 
of railcars and Hawker Siddeley will go 
after some of the resulting contracts. The 
expansion of the Trenton airport will 
allow larger planes to fly into the area and, 
in the future, the planned common user 
dock and connector highway will provide 
more accessible routes for shipping heavy 
orders from the steel plant to its markets. 

However, most Trentonians don’t an- 
ticipate any dramatic change. Instead, 
they continue to rely on their own hard- 
earned strength and self-sufficiency. For 
example, Rannie MacDonald says the 
town maintains a thriving barter 
economy. MacDonald, who is good at fix- 
ing cars, often does so in return for other 
services, such as plumbing repairs for his 
house. 

Doreen Humphries, wife of the local 
druggist, is proud of the way Trenton 
people pull together. Humphries, who 
often gets up in the middle of the night 
to see her husband out the door with 
neighbors’ emergency first aid and phar- 
macy needs, admits that things don’t look 
too promising. ‘‘But,’ she says, ‘‘the 
future is as bright as the promise of God 
and He said He’d never leave us if we have 
a positive attitude”’ 

That may not be the way most people 
would express it, but a positive attitude is 
important in Trenton. It has kept the town 
going in the past and it is probably that 
outlook which will keep Trenton going for 
many years to come. After all, Coronation 
Street is a long-running show. 
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Stephenville 
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Jailed 11 years for a 


murder he didn’t 


commit: why? 


The case of Donald Marshall Jr.: 


— Marshall was jailed for murder in 1971 on the word of a 
mentally disturbed youth who fabricated a story under police 


pressure 


— Roy Ebsary was identified as the true murderer by Jimmie 
MacNeil, who was standing beside him when the killing occurred. 
MacNeil was not believed. His testimony lay in files in the Nova 
Scotia Attorney-General’s office for a decade. 

— Someone in the Attorney-General’s office blocked a 1982 
RCMP investigation of the role of the Sydney police in the 


Marshall conviction 


— Several members of the Attorney-General’s office at the time 
Of Marshall’s imprisonment are now judges. What did they 
know? Will the justice system come clean? 


by Alan Story 
hings were coming together nicely 
for John MacIntyre, head of the 
detective division of the Sydney 
police force in mid-June, 1971. He had 
finally been able to arrest Donald Mar- 
shall Jr., a 17-year-old Micmac Indian 
who lived on the Membertou Reserve at 
the edge of Sydney. But this was no small 
charge, such as giving liquor to,a minor 
or vandalism, the charges MacIntyre had 
tried — and failed — to arrest Marshall 
for in the past. Now he had Marshall for 
murder. 
Murders weren’t — and still aren’t — 
a common occurrence in Cape Breton’s 
steel city of 30,000. The last one, still un- 
solved, had taken place in 1966. The San- 
dy Seale case, however, looked more pro- 
mising. Two young fellows said they had 
been in Sydney’s Wentworth Park near 
midnight on May 28 and seen Marshall 
stab Seale. A young girl could corroborate 
that Marshall and Seale — and no one else 
— were in that section of the park after 
the regular Friday night teen dance across 
the street in St. Joseph’s church hall. 
Still, MacIntyre wanted additional 
evidence — specifically a sample of Mar- 


T 


—________| shall’s blood to link him more directly to 
the murder. MacIntyre believed Marshall 
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had stabbed Seale and then turned the 
knife on his own arm and made a long 
gash. Marshall’s wound, MacIntyre 
thought, was intended to cover up his own 
involvement and put the blame on an 
older, white-haired man in a long coat 
Marshall said was responsible. The detec- 
tive had the knife-punctured jackets Seale 
and Marshall had worn that night. There 
was enough blood on Seale’s jacket to get 
a sample, but not enough on Marshall’s. 
Getting Marshall’s blood — then check- 
ing if any of it was on Seale’s jacket — 
might clinch the case. 

MacIntyre learned that a Sydney doc- 
tor would be removing the stitches from 
Marshall’s arm wound at the Sydney Ci- 
ty Hospital in a few days. Could the doc- 
tor surreptitiously get a sample of Mar- 
shall’s blood at the same time? MaclIn- 
tyre asked. But Marshall skipped his 
hospital appointment and removed the 10 
or 12 stitches himself in prison with a 
pocket knife and MacIntyre never did get 
his blood. 

Never mind. It wasn’t needed. Five 
months later at Marshall’s trial perjured 
evidence was an acceptable substitute. 
Marshall was convicted of second-degree 
murder. His sentence was life imprison- 
ment. His appeal, three months later, was 
turned down. At Dorchester Penitentiary, 
Marshall was promised that if he confess- 
ed he could get an early parole. He re- 
fused. Finally in March 1982, after serv- 
ing ten years and ten months, Junior Mar- 
shall was let out. 

It had all been a mistake. MacIntyre, 
prosecutor Donald C. MacNeil and 12 
Cape Breton jurors had got the wrong 
man. 


* * * * 


In the summer of 1986, many people 
are still wondering how it all happened. 
How Junior Marshall became the first 
Canadian known to have served a lengthy 
prison term for a murder he did not com- 
mit. How and why the Sydney police so 
bungled the case. How cover-ups pre- 
vented Marshall or his lawyer from get- 
ting access to new evidence two weeks 
after his 1971 conviction that would have 
immediately freed him and led to the con- 
viction of another man. Why RCMP of- 
ficers, who re-opened the Marshall case 
in 1982, were prevented from completing 
their investigation and examining the con- 
duct in 1971 of MacIntyre and his assis- 
tant on the Seale case, Det. Billie Urqu- 
hart. And what, if anything, has been 
changed in our criminal justice system to 
try to prevent another such miscarriage 
of justice from occurring. 

Answers have been meagre since Mar- 
shall’s release. Despite repeated pleas 
from the press, native groups, opposition 
politicians, Marshall’s lawyer and Mar- 
shall himself, Nova Scotia Premier John 
Buchanan and two successive attorneys’ 
general have consistently refused to es- 
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tablish an independent, no-holds-barred, 
public inquiry, although an inquiry of 
some form has now been promised. In 
early June, hopes were also dashed that 
a libel suit, launched by MacIntyre, might 
become, in effect, such an inquiry. 
MacIntyre had launched the suit against 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
as a result of critical comments made in 
a November 1983 radio documentary 
about his handling of the case. But the 
night before the case was to come to trial 
on June 2, MacIntyre abandoned his libel 
action. More than 50 witnesses sub- 
poenaed by the RCMP would not get a 
chance to tell their stories. 

But details and new outrages of the 
Marshall saga continue to trickle out. The 
attempt at taking Marshall’s blood 
without his knowledge, for example, is 
detailed in MacIntyre’s own discovery 
evidence given in preparation for the libel 
trial. The 1982 reports of the RCMP re- 
investigators give other insights. So do the 
witnesses who were scheduled to testify 
in the MacIntyre vs. CBC case. The 
following account is based on these 
sources plus earlier trial transcripts and 
many interviews. 


* * * x 


The fateful connection between Mar- 
shall and MacIntyre actually began before 
Sandy Seale was killed. A year or so 
previous, Macintyre suspected that Mar- 
shall had supplied liquor to some Sydney 
high school girls who had been seen 
drinking. 

MacIntyre and another officer came 
to the home of Emily Clemens, one of the 
witnesses subpoenaed for the CBC libel 
suit, and asked to talk with her daughter, 
Joan, then 14 or 15, about Marshall. 
MacIntyre took Joan tothe police station 
for several hours of questioning. The in- 
terrogation got heated. Joan refused to 
tell the large, burly detective what he 
wanted to hear: that Marshall had sup- 
plied her and her friends with the liquor. 
(In fact, the girls had got the liquor 
themselves). At one point, Emily Clemens 
burst into MacIntyre’s office and told him 
to stop badgering her daughter. Later, 
MacIntyre warned Emily that Joan was 
**hanging around with the wrong crowd,’ 
and especially Donald Marshall. 

_ Emily Clemens still remembers what 
MacIntyre said next. ‘‘If I don’t get him 
on this (the liquor charge), I will get him 
with something else?’ 

That ‘‘something else’’ fell into 
MaclIntyre’s lap on Saturday, May 29, 
1971 when he came into work to take 
charge of the investigation of Sandy 
Seale’s stabbing the night before. Less 
than 18 hours later, Marshall was already 
the chief suspect even though, at the time, 
MacIntyre had no murder weapon, no 
motive, no eyewitnesses, no photographs 
and no confession. 

The almost immediate suspicion of 
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Marshall is evident from the contents of 
a police telex sent from Sydney to RCMP 
headquarters in Halifax the next day. ‘‘In- 
vestigations to date reveals Marshall 
possible person responsible. . .’’ the telex 


‘said in part, and concluded: ‘‘Marshall 


states he and deceased were assaulted by 
an unknown male approx. 5’8 to 6’ tall 
gray hair approx. 50 years who stated he 
did not like Indians or Negroes (Seale was 
black) and assaulted both persons with 
a long knife?’ 

There never would have been a 


Donald Marshall story if the Sydney: 


police had believed Marshall. Marshall’s 
description of Roy Ebsary, then 59, mat- 
ched other descriptions of an old man 
wearing glasses and a long coat in Went- 
worth Park that night which Sydney po- 
lice received from at least five other peo- 
ple in subsequent months. This evidence 
was ignored. It was ‘‘superceded in im- 
portance’’ by other evidence, MacIntyre 
explained in his discovery evidence for the 
libel trial. This was the evidence which 
MacIntyre would begin to assemble 
against Marshall in late May and June of 
1971. 


* * * * 


Three Cape Breton youths — John 
Pratico, 16, Maynard Chant, 14, and 
Patricia Harriss, 14 — became MaclIn- 
tyre’s and the prosecutor MacNeil’s key 
witnesses to the Seale killing. Of the three, 
Pratico became the most important. At 
Marshall’s trial in November, 1971, he 
was the only witness who could testify that 
he was in the park on May 28, that he had 
heard Marshall and Seale get into an argu- 
ment, and had seen Marshall stab Seale 
with ‘‘a shiny object?’ Pratico was even 
sure Marshall held ‘‘the shiny object”’ in 
his right hand. 

But in fact, Pratico had learned about 
the Friday night stabbing the next morn- 
ing on the radio news. Later that Satur- 
day morning, Pratico went outside and, 
in one of the many ironies of the Mar- 
shall case, who should soon come along 
but Marshall himself. Marshall filled in 
Pratico about the details of the stabbing 
and Pratico, in turn, started spreading — 
and embellishing — the story to other 
youths. One teenager he told was an in- 
former for the Sydney police, who in turn 
told the police Pratico knew how Seale 
had been stabbed. MacIntyre called in 
Pratico for questioning. It became the 
first break — in reality, botch — in the 
case. 

MacIntyre could not have picked a 
worse eyewitness to a murder. On the 
streets of Sydney, John Pratico had a 
reputation for ‘‘telling the best stories, but 
no one ever believed him,’ recalls a 
boyhood friend. Pratico’s problems went 
much deeper. Since August, 1970, he had 
been a psychiatric patient of Dr: M.A. 
Mian, medical director of the Cape Bre- 
ton Hospital. According to Mian’s state- 
ment to the RCMP in 1982, Pratico in 


1971 suffered ‘‘from a schizophrenic form 
of illness manifested by a liability to fan- 
tasize and thereby distort reality’’ anda 
‘‘rather childish desire to be in the 
limelight?’ Pratico, Mian concluded, was 
‘‘a wholly unreliable informant and 
witness.’ 

During MacIntyre’s first interrogation 
of Pratico on May 31, he got nowhere. 
Pratico simply repeated what Marshall 
had told him the day before. Pratico was 
scared. ‘‘Geez, (I thought) they might 
blame me,’ he would say later. But on 
June 4, during a second interview, Pratico 
changed his story under pressure from 
Macintyre. In a sworn statement given 11 
years later to the RCMP, Pratico says 
‘‘MaclIntyre asked me what happened in 
the park that night. I said I didn’t 
know. ..MaclIntyre said I did know and, 
if I didn’t tell him, I would be put in jail?’ 
Pratico remembers the questioning ses- 
sions well. During June, police officers 
sent for him at all hours. ‘‘They bought 
me hot sandwiches and cigarettes and cof- 
fee. They kept going after me.. .It was 
like a ping pong game,’ Pratico was to 
say later. But could all of this be one of 
Pratico’s wild stories? MacIntyre insists 
itis. The RCMP doesn’t think so. Follow- 
ing the 1982 re-investigation, Insp. Don. 
Scott, head of the Sydney RCMP subdivi- 
sion, concluded that, at Marshall’s 1971 
trial, Pratico, Chant and Harriss had 
‘‘lied. . .under pressure from the Sydney 
police department.’ 

Pratico almost didn’t get to give his 
fabricated evidence. In August he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown and was ad- 
mitted to the Nova Scotia Hospital in 
Dartmouth. A Sydney police vehicle 
drove him there. Less than two weeks 
before the trial, a Sydney police car 
brought him back to Sydney from Dart- 
mouth. Asked at the 1984 discovery hear- 
ings about the police car trips and his star 
witness’ mental condition in 1971, MacIn- 
tyre said all he knew was that Pratico was 
*‘a nervous type chap.’ 

Police questioning of Maynard Chant 
and Patricia Harriss took a similar ap- 
proach. Chant, who lived in nearby 
Louisbourg, was, unlike Pratico, actual- 
ly in Wentworth Park near midnight on 
May 28. But he didn’t see Seale being 
knifed. He learned of the stabbing when 
Marshall, bleeding from the arm, ran up 
to him on a nearby street and said he and 
a friend had been stabbed. Marshall and 
Chant went back to where Seale was ly- 
ing on the ground. Chant stayed while 
Marshall went for an ambulance (would 
a murderer get an ambulance for his vic- 
tim?) and then left to hitch-hike home to 
Louisbourg. Sydney police, searching for 
possible witnesses, met Chant on a near- 
by road. But all Chant could tell them was 
what Marshall had told him a few minutes 
before: an old man had stabbed Seale. 

To MacIntyre, Chant’s story, like 
Pratico’s was tainted: both had talked to 
Marshall. On June 4, hours after break- 
ing Pratico down, MacIntyre and Urqu- 
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Marshall relaxing at home: a long ordeal and a controversy far from ended 


hart went to Louisbourg to question 
Chant again. At first, the 14-year-old 
youth refused to change his story. Accor- 
ding to Chant’s testimony in a 1982 ap- 
peal of Marshall’s conviction, the officers 
then told him he had committed perjury 
in his first statement. ‘‘They began to tell 
me my record of probation and the trou- 
ble that I was into’’ They also told him 
that someone else (Pratico) had seen him 
in the park. Finally Chant blurted out that 
he had watched Marshall stab Seale. 

At his 1984 discovery hearing, MacIn- 
tyre denied he or Urquhart pressured 
Chant or had even known of Chant’s 
record of juvenile offences. He said he 
didn’t know for sure that Chant was on 
probation in 1971. But yes, he said, 
Chant’s probation officer was in the room 
while Chant was being questioned in 
Louisbourg. 

Unlike Pratico and Chant, Patricia 
Harriss really did see something impor- 
tant that night in Wentworth Park. Un- 
fortunately for the police’s case, what she 
saw corroborated Marshall’s version. 
What she saw would soon change. 

In a statement taken on June 17 at 8:15 
p.m. at the police station, Harriss told 
Urquhart she saw a short, white-haired 
old man wearing a long coat in the park. 
When asked by Urquhart if she had seen 
Sandy Seale, Harriss replied ‘‘no’’ Five 
hours later, at 1:20 a.m., Harriss told 
MaclIntyre that ‘‘yes;’ she had seen Seale, 
and that ‘‘no’’ she did not remember see- 
ing an old man. 

In 1982, Harriss recalled the long night 
she had spent in the Sydney police station 
11 years earlier. ‘‘I found they (MacIn- 
tyre and Urquhart) were needlessly harp- 
ing at me, going over and over telling me 
what they thought I should see,’ she told 
RCMP staff-sargeant Harry Wheaton. 
‘‘They took statements and changed 
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them. ..the word ‘perjury’ was brought 
up alot. ..I recall them banging their fists 
on the desk. . .my parents were not allow- 
ed in. 

On June 4, hours after Pratico and 
Chant became MaclIntyre’s eyewitnesses, 
Marshall was arrested and after a pre- 
liminary hearing was committed to stand 
trial for non-capital murder at the fall ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia. 

The Crown’s case against Marshall 
thus rested on testimony of three young 
teenagers. There were major holes in the 
case MacIntyre, a 28-year police veteran, 
handed over to prosecutor Donald C. 
MacNeil, a former cabinet minister in the 
Stanfield government. MacIntyre had no 
murder weapon. Nor, amazingly, was an 
autopsy done on Seale’s body after he died 
May 29 in Sydney City Hospital. Nor did 
MacIntyre have any photographs of the 
crime scene. These are the types of 
evidence that often make favorable im- 
pressions on jurors. MacIntyre also had 
no confession from Marshall and the 
motive for the killing of Seale was weak: 
the two youths were known to be good 
friends. 

Defence lawyer, Moe Rosenblum also 
had problems. The most critical was that 
he was not given access to the contradic- 
tory statements to police of Pratico, 
Chant and Harriss. Such statements are 
usually contained in a legal document 
known as a crown sheet, but as RCMP 
investigators learned in 1982, none was 
ever prepared for the Marshall trial. 
‘‘From start to finish, the trial was a 
travesty of justice;’ commented Halifax 
lawyer Felix Cacchione while he was ac- 
ting for Marshall between 1983 and 1986. 
(Cacchione is now a Halifax County court 
judge). If Rosenblum had been given the 
youths’ various statements, ‘‘the case 
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would never have gone beyond the 
preliminary hearing,’ says Cacchione. 

Rosenblum himself did not check out 
the background of witnesses, such as 
Pratico, who ‘‘was a very sick boy at the 
time,’ as his mother would say later, and 
who ‘‘should not have been allowed to 
testify”’ Marshall, the only defence 
witness called, also turned out to bea poor 
witness. Justice J.L. Dubinsky, the trial 
judge, repeatedly told the soft-spoken 
youth to speak up, and it’s far from cer- 
tain the jury heard much of his testimony. 

Overcoming the racial prejudices of 
some of the 12 male jurors was 
Rosenblum’s final problem. Interviewed 
12 years later — and after Marshall’s in- 
nocence was established — one juror 
denied there was any descrimination at 
work in the case. Then he added, ‘‘with 
one redskin and one Negro involved, it 
was like two dogs in a field — you knew 
one of them was going to kill the other’’ 
The juror continued, ‘‘I would expect 
more from a white person. We are more 
civilized?’ 

At Marshall’s trial, a total of 18 
witnesses were called to give evidence at 
Marshall’s three-day trial, but, as 
MacNeil said to the jury, the testimony 
of only two — Pratico and Chant — were 
important. As well, MacNeil added, Mac- 
Intyre had conducted a ‘‘brilliant in- 
vestigation.’ Pratico testified he had been 
sitting in the bushes of Wentworth Park 
drinking beer when he saw Marshall and 
Seale get into an argument. Then Mar- 
shall pulled out a shiny object and stab- 
bed Seale, Pratico said. 

Under cross-examination, Pratico 
said that in the three hours before the stab- 
bing he had consumed half a bottle of 
wine, six quart bottles of beer and three 
pint bottles. Talking about this evidence 
12 years later, Pratico said he mentioned 
the large quantity of liquor because he 
didn’t want the jurors to believe his 
testimony. 

They did. And they did despite an in- 
cident during a trial recess in which 
Pratico blurted out to Marshall’s father, 
Donald Sr., that Donald Jr. had not 
stabbed Seale. Later, on the witness stand, 
Pratico was asked to explain why he had 
changed his story outside the courtroom. 
He said ‘‘I was scared. . . of my life being 
taken?’ MacNeil got him to say he was 
afraid of certain local Micmacs. MacNeil 
was used to fishing in such waters. Two 
years earlier, he had been investigated by 
the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commis- 
sion for racist comments made about 
native people. 

As it turned out, Pratico’s eyewitness 
account would become the only one that 
jurors heard. While Chant had testified 
at the July preliminary hearing that he was 
sure it was Marshall who has stabbed 
Seale, he admitted at the trial he was not 
sure. He was declared a hostile witness. 

Harriss’ testimony, however, was of 
some value to the Crown. Though not an 
eyewitness, she corroborated Pratico’s 
testimony that no one besides Marshall and 
Seale was on the scene in the park when 
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Talking to reporters in 1985: questions about the Nova Scotia system of justice 


the black youth was stabbed in the side. 

As for Marshall’s testimony, he said 
two men had approached him and Seale 
that night and asked for cigarettes. Then, 
the older of the two men said ‘‘we don’t 
like niggers or Indians,’ took out a knife, 
stabbed Seale in the stomach and slashed 
him in the arm. Marshall, as it turns out, 
wasn’t telling the entire truth either. 

After a four-hour deliberation, the 
jury’s guilty verdict was read out. Young 
Marshall buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed. Justice Dubinsky sentenced him 
to life inprisonment. 

So long after the trial, the still- 
surviving members of Marshall’s original 
Cape Breton jury can’t be expected to 
remember many details of the hearing. 
And few do. But one piece of highly pre- 
judicial — yet, seemingly inconsequen- 
cial — evidence is remembered by almost 
all of them. One of the trial witnesses was 
Merle Davis, a Sydney nurse, who was on 
duty May 28 when Marshall was taken 
to the hospital for the knife wound on his 
arm. In her testimony, Davis was asked 
by MacNeil whether she had noticed any- 
thing, besides the wound, on Marshall’s 
arm. Yes, she said, she had seen a tattoo. 
*‘Can you tell us what that tattoo is?’’ 
MacNeil asked. It was ‘‘I hate cops,’ 
Davis recalled. Marshall was as good as 
convicted. 


Ten days after Marshall was con- 
victed, the focus of the Seale case switch- 
ed, but only briefly, to 59-year-old Roy 
Ebsary, a former seaman and hotel kit- 
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chen worker who lived a few blocks from 
Wentworth Park. 

From the beginning of his investiga- 
tion, MacIntyre had been given evidence 
that two other men, besides Marshall and 
Seale, were in the park on the night of May 
28. Marshall’s May 30 description of a 
man matching Ebsary’s appearance was 
backed up the next day by two local 
teenagers. George MacNeil, 18, and 
Roderick MacNeil, 17, told police in- 
vestigators they had seen ‘‘two men hang- 
ing around’’ in the park and gave detail- 
ed descriptions, one of which matched 
Ebsary. Patricia Harriss gave similar 
descriptions in her first police statement. 
No one, however, had come forward with 
any names to match these descriptions. 

On November 15, MacIntyre got the 
names. It was a startling development. In 
the days following Marshall’s conviction, 
Jimmie MacNeil, 25, a Sydney laborer, 
was having trouble sleeping. His cons- 
cience was bothering him. He knew Mar- 
shall had not stabbed Seale. His drinking 
buddy, Roy Ebsary, had stabbed Seale. 

Plucking up his courage, MacNeil 
went to the police station on November 
15 and told MacIntyre what had really 
happened. Surely this would clear Mar- 
shall, MacNeil thought. He told MacIn- 
tyre that Marshall and Seale had accosted 
them on their way home from the State 
tavern. Seale had tried to roll Ebsary for 
his wallet while ‘‘the Indian put my right 
hand up behind my back,’ MacNeil’s 
statement continues, ‘‘The colored fellow 
said, ‘dig, man, dig’. Then Roy Ebsary 
said, ‘I got something for you? He pulled 
out a knife and drove it into the colored 
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fellow’s side,’ 

‘“What happened then?’’ MacIntyre 
asked. ‘‘Roy went home and I was with 
him;’ MacNeil replied. ‘‘He washed off 
the knife under the tap and washed his 
hands off. Then he told me not to say 
anything about it?’ 

MaclIntyre found Ebsary and called 
him in for questioning the same night. 
Ebsary admitted in his police statement 
he had been in Wentworth Park ‘‘the 
same night this boy was stabbed’’ and that 
there had been a struggle between him and 
a short young fellow and between Mac- 
Neil and a tall young fellow. ‘‘Did you 
stab the man you were wrestling with?”’ 
asked MacIntyre. ‘‘Hell, no,’ replied 
Ebsary. ‘‘Why would I stab him?’’ After 
Ebsary and MacNeil were questioned, a 
check was made with the RCMP com- 
puter in Halifax to see if either man 
had a criminal record. The response was 
that MacNeil had no prior convictions. 
Ebsary had one breach of the Liquor 
Control Act and — more ominously — 
one criminal conviction for possession 
of a concealed weapon, a knife. Ina 
1982 statement given to the RCMP, Mary 
Ebsary, Ebsary’s estranged wife, said she 
called police many times ‘‘when Roy was 
in one of his destructive rages’’ She 
added: ‘‘I turned him in in 1970 for car- 
rying a knife as he was going to stab the 
chef at the Isle Royale Hotel?’ Incredibly, 
none of this managed to call the case 
against Marshall into disrepute. MacIn- 
tyre turned over the Seale file, contain- 
ing MacNeil’s new evidence, to Lewis 
Matheson, then the assistant prosecutor 
at Marshall’s trial and now a judge in 
Cape Breton. Matheson, in turn, passed 
the file on to the RCMP and to Robert 
Anderson, then a senior official in the 
Nova Scotia attorney general’s depart- 
ment and now also a judge in Nova Scotia. 
Whether the file ever made it to Leonard 
Pace, then Nova Scotia attorney general 
and now a justice in the appeal division 
of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
has never been established. Reprehen- 
sibly, the two people who were not told 
MacNeil’s story were Marshall and 
his lawyer. 

The RCMP conducted the most 
minimal of investigations — polygraph 
tests given to Ebsary and MacNeil on 
November 23. ‘‘It is my opinion, based 
on Ebsary’s polygraph examination, that 
he was telling the truth’’ and had not kill- 
ed Seale, concluded RCMP Cpl. E.C. 
Smith, the polygraph examiner. About 
MacNeil’s test results, Smith had ‘‘an in- 
definite opinion.’ 

The RCMP investigation was com- 
plete. Case closed. 

Marshall failed in his January 1972 ap- 
peal and was transferred to Dorchester 
Penitentiary in New Brunswick. His long 
wait for justice had begun. 


* * * * 


Marshall was finally freed from Dor- 
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chester on March 30, 1982. An RCMP re- 
investigation, begun two months earlier, 
has established that Marshall was inno- 
cent of killing Seale and that instead, Roy 
Ebsary had stabbed the youth. The probe 
had started after Ebsary stabbed — and 
almost killed — another man in Sydney 
in December 1981. 

The controversy over the Marshall 
case is far from resolved. After uncov- 
ering Marshall’s innocence in the spring 
of 1982, RCMP officers then wanted to 
investigate the actions of MacIntyre and 
Urquhart. A senior official in the Nova 
Scotia Attorney General’s department 
halted that line of inquiry. It took another 
14 months for Marshall to be officially 
cleared by the appeal division of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court. Its decision has 
become the only official comment on the 
case. The May 1983 judgment was silent 
on the role of MacIntyre (who shortly 
after the Marshall case became chief of 
the Sydney police), of prosecutor MacNeil 
(who died in 1978) or of any other officials 
in the criminal justice system. Rather, the 
five appeal court justices said Marshall’ S 

*‘untruthfulness through this whole af- 
fair contributed in large measure to his 
conviction’’ and concluded that ‘‘any 
miscarriage of justice is, however, more 
apparent than real?’ 

In 1983, Marshall received $270,000 
in compensation for his wrongful im- 
prisonment. The no-fault award was 
meant only as financial compensation for 
potential lost earnings over 11 years; it 
was not a normal damage award based 
on who was to blame for his ordeal. Out 
of the $270,000, Marshall paid almost 
$100,000 to lawyers who had helped to 
free him. 

As for Roy Ebsary, he was charged 
with murder, later reduced to manslaugh- 
ter. He has been convicted twice. The first 
conviction was overturned in an appeal. 
Ebsary, now 73, is trying to appeal his 
second conviction to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. The court is scheduled to hear 
arguments Sept. 29 on whether it will 
allow the appeal to go ahead. 

Nova Scotia Attorney General Ron 
Giffin says a public inquiry into the Mar- 
shall case will be announced ‘‘within a 
week or two’’ after Ebsary’s case finally 
clears the courts. If the Supreme Court 
denies Ebsary the right to appeal the in- 
quiry would start in late fall. If it allows 
the appeal, the inquiry could be delayed 
for months or even years. Giffin says he 
doesn’t want an inquiry while anything 
connected with the Seale case is still before 
the courts, for fear of interfering with 
justice. Critics charge that the Ebsary case 
is something apart and a poor excuse for 
not calling an inquiry. They also question 
whether Giffin’s inquiry will be a full one. 

At any rate, with the new information 
from the CBC libel suit, a major book on 
the Marshall case due out next month (see 
next page) and the Ebsary court actions 
due to end sometime one way or the other, 
the full truth surrounding this amazing 


story of miscarried justice may yet be 


known. 
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Upcoming: a dynamite book 


on the railroading of Marshall 


not called a public inquiry into the 

Donald Marshall affair, and the eva- 
sion is like a dead whale on a beach. Day 
by day, the stench gets worse, and by now 
those who care about justice are holding 
their noses right across the country. The 
air needs clearing. 

In case your memory is as short as the 
provincial government obviously hopes 
itis, Donald Marshall is the Micmac who, 
at 17, was found guilty of stabbing 
another youth in Wentworth Park, Syd- 
ney, N.S. That was shortly before Christ- 
mas in 1971. Marshall spent the next 11 
Christmases in jail — 11 years at the pen 
in Dorchester and the prison at Springhill 
— and it was only by a miraculous fluke 
that he was finally able to prove he was 
not the killer. 

Roy Ebsary, now in his mid-70s, has 
been convicted of manslaughter in con- 
nection with the death of the youth Mar- 
shall was supposed to have killed. But Eb- 
sary 1s appealing his conviction to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and the pro- 
vince insists it must not hold an inquiry 
until the court is through with the case. 
This argument strikes some as just 
another excuse to push the whole mess 
further into the future. It could well mean 
no inquiry until 1987 — 16 years after 
Marshall’s wrongful conviction, and five 
years after we all learned he was innocent. 

He’d been railroaded. Sydney police, 
the crown prosecutor, the jury, the 
manipulated teenaged ‘‘witnesses,’ the 
RCMP and the Attorney General’s office 
all had hands to play in the wrong done 
to Marshall. Bigotry, ambition, bungling, 
malice, laziness, indifference and what 
some might simply call evil were all at 
work during the murder investigation, the 
preliminary hearing, the trial, and later, 
during singularly feeble re-investigations, 
when fresh evidence appeared — evidence 
that should have led to Marshall’s im- 
mediate release. 

We must know every horrible snippet 
about how Nova Scotia’s system of justice 
committed such a gross injustice. The 
longer the province sits on its hands with 
respect to calling a full and open inquiry, 
the more shameful it looks to the rest of 
the country, and the more ammunition 
it feeds to all the cynical malcontents who 
sneer that justice is a joke in every court. 

Meanwhile, Michael Harris has writ- 
ten a devastating book about the case. It’s 
called Justice Denied: The Law Versus 
Donald Marshall (Macmillan of Canada, 
399 pages, $24.95), and it is sickening, 
horrifying and impossible to lay aside. In 
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Toronto last May, I met the woman who’d 
edited the book. Her name is Anne 
Holloway, and since she’d also edited my 
biography of supermarket tycoon Frank 
Sobey it didn’t do much for my vanity to 
hear her say, ‘‘Harry, Michael Harris’ 
book is easily the best I’ve ever edited. 
It’s absolute dynamite!’’ She gave me an 
advance copy, and it proved she was right. 


Justice Denied 
is as compelling as any 
novel. Unfortunately, 
it’s not a novel. It’s the 
documentation of a 
real-life disgrace 


Business took me back to Toronto a 
week later, and for two hours on the flight 
from Halifax I buried myself in Justice 
Denied: The Law Versus Donald Mar- 
shall. 1 scarcely stopped even to shove 
Sausages and scrambled eggs into my 
mouth. While waiting for the bus from 
the Toronto airport to the subway, I con- 
tinued to read Michael Harris’ book. 
Then I read it on the bus. Then I read it 
on the subway. Coming home that even- 
ing was the same in reverse. I read the 
terrible tale on subway and bus, at the air- 
port, in the airplane. Justice Denied is that 
gripping. 

‘*Rather than trying to assign blame 
for what happened,’ Harris says, ‘‘I have 
tried to document the role that each par- 
ticipant played in this tangled affair...’ 
He spent ‘‘hundreds of hours’’ with Mar- 
shall, but also based the book ‘‘onacom- 
bination of personal interviews and of- 
ficial documents, including court tran- 
scripts, police reports, prison records, and 
a variety of correspondence. All quota- 
tions and excerpts are taken either from 
taped interviews or from documents, and 
the book contains no author-recon- 
structed conversations?’ 

This sounds as though Harris has just 
set out to assemble objectively a mass of 
facts, documents, and officials’ opinions 
to help readers make up their own minds 
about the forces that framed Marshall and 
kept him behind bars for all his young 
manhood. But if Harris refused ‘‘to 
assign blame,’ he put up arrows all along 


the road. He organized his huge pile of 
research with such skill, and then knitted 
it into a story with such craft, that only 
the most beef-witted reader will be unable 
to read the signs. 

Moreover, Harris analyses what peo- 
ple say, and his analysis often amounts 
toa merciless judgment. Consider, for in- 
stance, his opinion of the way the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court finally acquitted 
Marshall in 1982. The court suggested 
Marshall’s wrongful conviction was his 
own damn fault because he’d failed to 
confess in 1971 that, at the time of the 
murder, he and the victim were threaten- 
ing to rob the man who eventually turned 
out to be the real killer. 

This line of reasoning, Harris writes, 
meant, ‘‘Justice has apparently been 
perverted by a 17-year-old. ..who misled 
authorities by pleading not guilty when 
charged with a murder someone else had 
committed instead of confessing to an- 
other offence with which he had never 
been confronted... 

‘‘The judges. ..apparently believed 
that it is not enough for an innocent man 
to plead not guilty to the crime he is 
charged with. He should also, in the 
course of proving his innocence, confess 
to other offences with which he was never 
charged. ..After that, he must assist the 
police and the court in the investigation 
and trial of his alleged offence. And if the 
criminal justice system, without all that 
assistance from the accused, makes a 
mistake, the victim of that mistake must 
shoulder the blame. 

‘*As an analysis of why an innocent 
man had been sent to prison for life, the 
judgment was pitifully grandiose and self- 
serving.’ 

When Marshall won his freedom in 
the spring of ’82, Harris was still a 
reporter for The Globe and Mail, and they 
met only eight weeks later in a Halifax 
restaurant. ‘‘I said that if he ever decided 
to tell his story?’ Harris recalls, ‘‘I would 
record it to the best of my ability — a pro- 
mise that was to dictate the shape of the 
next three years of my life?’ 

The best of Harris’ ability proves to 
be more than merely good. Justice Denied 
is as compelling as any novel. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not a novel. It is 
the superb documentation of a real-life 
disgrace that won’t stop stinking, and no 
law student should fail to read it. Come 
on, Nova Scotia, let’s have that final 
chapter. Let’s have that public inquiry 
quickly, and let’s make sure it’s a real one, 
not a whitewash that once again blames 
the wrong man. eo 
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March Crossing by Christopher Pratt. Though known as a magic realist, Pratt doesn’t consider himself part of a regional school of painting 


Beyond magic realism: 
Atlantic art’s new directions 


Alex Colville and the ‘‘magic realists’? dominate Atlantic 
Canadian art, but at the grass roots artists are seeking new 
directions. There’s a rich blend of artistic expression, 


and some controversy 


by Robin Metcalfe 
peak of Atlantic Canadian art, and 
the names Alex Colville, Christopher 
Pratt and Tom Forrestall spring to 
mind. These internationally acclaimed 
artists, popularly known as ‘‘magic 
realists?’ represent the Atlantic region as 
the Group of Seven has long represented 
the country. The sharp focus and solid- 
ity of their images suggest an almost un- 
earthly presence, a ‘‘high realism’’ more 
tangible than reality itself. 

The magic realists, including Frederic- 
ton painter David McKay, appear to con- 
stitute a regional school of painting. Col- 
ville taught Forrestall and Mary and 
Christopher Pratt at Mount Allison Uni- 
versity in Sackville, N.B., and, working 
in the medium of egg tempera, each has 
enjoyed commercial and critical success 
at home and abroad. Prominent museums 
as far away as Rumania and Hungary 
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have purchased Forrestall’s work. A ma- 
jor Christopher Pratt exhibition, Chris- 
topher Pratt: A Retrospective, drew 6,000 
to its opening at the Vancouver Art 
Gallery last November and 10,000 when 
it opened at the Art Gallery of Ontario. 
Now touring the country, it is one of the 
Canadian art events of the year. At the 
same time, Alex Colville — thought of 
as the father of Atlantic magic realism — 
is widely acknowledged as the most prom- 
inent artist in Canada today. 

But is magic realism — also called high 
realism — the essence of Atlantic art? Em- 
phatically not. Atlantic artists are follow- 
ing a variety of paths, from the traditional 
to the avant-garde, making statements 
that range from personal to political and 
often incorporate both. Whether paint- 


ing, printmaking or sculpting — the lat-. 


ter in materials from seagrass to fibreglass 
— or working in new forms like video art, 


they are neither bound nor influenced by 
a single school of thought. 

Even Christopher Pratt, known as a 
magic realist, says he doesn’t consider 
himself part of a regional school of paint- 
ing. A Newfoundlander whose principal 
markets are in Central and Western Can- 
ada, Pratt says he simply ‘‘overflies the 
Maritimes on the way to Toronto.’’ Head- 
mires Colville’s work and says ‘‘I would 
in no way want to underestimate my in- 
debtedness to him as a person,’ but he 
sees Colville’s artistic influence on him 
as ‘‘minimal in comparison with others’’ 

Pratt’s paintings may seem like photo- 
perfect recordings of visual reality, but 
they are also powerful abstract composi- 
tions. He has been compared to Mon- 
drian, a Dutch artist famous for bold rec- 
tangles in primary colors. Empty rooms 
and interior scenes are common in Pratt’s 
work. If not for his faithful detailing of 
window sills and architectural mouldings, 
and his subtle gradations of light, these 
paintings could not be distinguished from 
formal abstract paintings. 

However, Pratt says he is ‘‘perfectly 
happy to be called a realist. People 
understand what that means: that the ma- 
jority of elements in your work are going 
to be things you recognize.’ If a painting 
only records visual reality, he adds, ‘‘giv- 
ing it a fancy philosophical title isn’t go- 
ing to bail it out. If there is something 
more, calling it realism isn’t going to get 
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in the way.’ 

But many realist paintings fall short 
of achieving that ‘‘something more.’ 
Alan McNairn, director of the New 
Brunswick Museum in Saint John, talks 
about painters who copy the high realism 
techniques, but who lack the intellectual 
rigor of a Colville or a Pratt. ‘‘So many 
that are followers are such distant 
followers,’ he laments, adding that 
regional realism can, at such times, be ‘‘a 
millstone.’ He says the conservative tastes 
of art buyers in the Atlantic Provinces en- 
courage these second-rate imitations. 
This, he adds, is reinforced by a much dif- 
ferent kind of realism — our tradition of 
*‘Sunday painters’’ with their ‘‘pictur- 
esque realism’’ of landscapes and 
seascapes. 

Joe Sherman is editor of ArtsAtlan- 
tic, an art magazine published from Char- 
lottetown’s Confederation Centre. He 
notes that the Atlantic Provinces have 
produced ‘‘no abstract or impressionist 
artists with international reputations. The 
more experimental and innovative artists 
are not from this region,’ he says. 

Sherman singles out two challenging 
newcomers, both associated with the 
Nova Scotia College of Art and Design 
(NSCAD) in Halifax. Ron Shuebrook, a 
U.S. native, is known for bold black-and- 
white abstracts in charcoal and graphite. 
British-born Graham Metson explores the 
physical qualities — the ‘‘paintiness’’ — 
of paint. His canvases often incorporate 
‘*found images’’: scraps of photographs 
and magazine illustrations. Sherman con- 
siders Shuebrook and Metson ‘‘two of the 
more exciting artists from the region”’ 
Their abstract work, however, is not 
typical of the main thrust of artistic ex- 
perimentation at NSCAD. 

The only degree-granting institution 
in Canada devoted solely to the visual 
arts, NSCAD attracts students from 
across North America. It was founded in 
1887 by Anna Leonowens, whose ex- 
periences as a tutor inspired the book, An- 
naand the King of Siam, and the musical 
The King and I. 

In the 1970s the college was interna- 
tionally renowned as a leader in ‘‘concep- 
tualism’’ and ‘‘process art,’ theories that 
focus on the intellectual process of cre- 
ating a work, rather than on the finished 
product. Gerald Ferguson, the controver- 
sial head of NSCAD’s studio division, 
mocked traditional oil painting with a 
series of ‘‘maintenance paintings,’ 
designed to be re-painted at the owner’s 
discretion. Faculty member Eric Camer- 
on’s ‘‘thick paintings’’ are real objects 
such as a chair — one of his best-known 
works — and, in one other case, a fish, 
transformed by hundreds of coats of 
paint. NSCAD’s president, Garry Neill 
Kennedy, had an exhibition at Eye Level 
Gallery in Halifax consisting of 
documents produced after he removed 
part of the lower-case ‘‘e’’ from the 
gallery’s typewriter. 

Kennedy and a group of American- 
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born artists have dominated the college 
since his appointment as president in 1967. 
He and four others, graduates of the same 
Ohio university, became known as the 
**Ohio five?’ Kennedy has attracted ma- 
jor visiting artists from New York, enhan- 
cing the school’s international reputation, 
but many Atlantic-born artists have come 
to feel they no longer have a place there. 
This has been most evident in the fine arts 
program — rather than in the crafts 
disciplines or the design department. Says 
one former student: ‘‘Many of our own 
fine arts people simply dropped out, or 
went somewhere else to study.’ 

Alan McNairn displays a typical am- 
bivalence towards the college. In 
‘‘modernist and _  post-modernist 
aesthetics’? — the buzzwords of recent art 
theory — NSCAD, he says, is ‘‘pushing 
ahead,’ but he wonders if Cameron, Ken- 
nedy and Ferguson are ‘‘maybe not 
Maritime artists at all?’ 

At issue is the value of regional ver- 
sus ‘‘international’’ art, and the role of 


Day Like Raid by abstract artist Graham Metson: exploring the ‘‘paintiness’’ of paint 
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non-natives in Atlantic Canadian culture. 
No one pretends that the answers are sim- 
ple. Too often, says Alan McNairn, re- 
gionalism fosters a ‘‘weighty conser- 
vatism.’’ The polarity between NSCAD’s 
American conceptualists and our native 
high realists has divided Atlantic art in 
two separate camps. 

Frequently, Atlantic-born artists are 
cool toward both abstract and conceptual 
art. But many are drawn to surrealism — 
depictions of an imaginary world in which 
figures or objects are distorted or placed 
in unusual settings. High realism such as 
Colville’s, with its uncanny immediacy, 
sometimes approaches surrealism. Nova 
Scotia artist Brian Porter goes further. 
His dreamlike images hover between 
humor and another, disturbing quality. 
Geoff Butler, an artist in Nova Scotia’s 
Annapolis Valley, is in Joe Sherman’s 
words, ‘‘besotted with the notion of the 
final holocaust.’ His large, rather 
childlike canvases show clowns and 
soldiers engaged in deadly war games. 
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Stone Boat by Gerald Roach. 


Halifax’s Carol Fraser has produced 
unexpected images, such as blood vessels 
sprouting leaves, showing human and 
plant forms intertwined. Gerald Roach, 
a former abstract expressionist painter liv- 
ing in rural Cape Breton, has moved in 
a different direction. He borrows from 
19th century romanticism, creating rich, 
imaginary landscapes laden with religious 
and erotic references. 

In Newfoundland, also, high realism 
is but one of many forms of artistic ex- 
pression. Patricia Grattan, curator of the 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 
(MUN) Art Gallery, says it ‘‘has not been 
a major factor.’ Artists in New- 
foundland, says Grattan, ‘‘have done 
what they wanted to and suffered the 
market consequences.’ She notes the 
province’s lack of an art school and isola- 
tion from major markets. Despite this, 
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Newfoundland produces many artists and 
attracts more from outside. ‘‘The kind of 
people who come here don’t care about 
being up-to-date, but rather are interested 
in finding their own voice?’ 

Some of these voices, at times, are 
more welcome than others. An exhibition 
by Peter Walker, who is originally from 
Alberta, provoked controversy during the 
1984 papal visit. One piece showed the 
Pope selling Jesus a used car. Walker 
withdrew his exhibition after the mayor 
of St. John’s threatened to cut the gal- 
lery’s funding. That brouhaha ‘‘came and 
went,’ says Grattan, but a more recent 
debate is only ‘‘on hold?’ The provincial 
government has not decided whether to 
let artist Don Wright install his fibreglass 
and plaster sculpture, ‘‘Red Trench,’ with 
its suggestion of female genitals, in the 
Arts and Culture Centre. Ironically, the 
controversies have given the art communi- 
ty a boost. It has been ‘‘educational,’ 
notes Grattan. ‘‘It certainly made people 
more aware of art,’ Recently, a portfolio 
of six limited edition prints by local art- 
ists, produced to mark the MUN gallery’s 
25th anniversary, sold out in two days. 
The emergence of commercial galleries in 
Newfoundland is another sign of a grow- 
ing interest in the arts. 

The strongest influence on New- 
foundland artists, says Grattan, is the 
natural environment, as in the landscape 
paintings of Gerald Squires. Social and 
political concerns, she says, are a second- 
ary influence, and have ‘‘tended to be 
from artists born here’’ She cites print- 


maker Frank Lapointe’s ‘‘Newfoundland © 


postcard’’ series on the seal hunt of the 
early 1900s. 

Society and politics have also played 
a central role in the art of New Brunswick, 
where ‘‘social realism’’ was an important 
movement in the 1930s. Its strongest rep- 
resentatives were the Saint John painters 


of working class life, Miller Brittain and 
Jack Humphrey. Today, Saint John art- 
ist Herzl Kashetsky also paints scenes 
from the lives of ordinary people, docu- 
menting the city’s vanishing old 
neighborhoods. 

Several Nova Scotia artists also use 
images of daily life. Charlie Murphy’s 
photo collage, ‘‘My Brother Earl in his 
Bed in Sydney,’ is one example. Ellison 
Robertson’s paintings and short stories 
about Cape Breton coal miners appeared 
in his recent book, Cranberry Head. Mic- 
mac artist Leonard Paul, whose realistic 
drawings and paintings pay particular at- 
tention to the effects of light, has docu- 
mented life on the Eskasoni reserve in 
Cape Breton. Another native artist, David 
Brooks, draws on traditional West Coast 
motifs in his geometric designs of 
mythological creatures. 

But painters are only one part of the 
story. Alan McNairn points to artists 
working in crafts, sculpture and photo- 
graphy. ‘There is an extraordinarily long 
tradition of skill and hand-making in 
Atlantic Canada,’ he notes. Like many 
in the region, McNairn does not distin- 
guish between crafts, which come from 
a utilitarian tradition, and other kinds of 
art. Joe Sherman, attempting to ‘‘bridge 
the gap”’ in ArtsAtlantic, has published 
articles on potter David Taylor, of 
Dayspring, N.S., and Halifax stained 
glass artists Rejean Stowe and Terry 
Smith-Lamothe. Also bridging the gap is 
another Halifax artist, Charles Lewton- 
Brain, whose miniature constructions 
connect jewelry and sculpture. 

In addition, in recent years, the in- 
fluence of feminism has encouraged a new 
approach to women’s domestic crafts. 
Nova Scotia weaver Dawn MacNutt has 
won international acclaim for her free- 
standing woven sculptures of copper and 
seagrass — using weaving, a traditional 
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women’s craft, in a new way. Other 
women artists make political statements 
with their crafts. Leslie Sampson trans- 
forms that traditional ‘‘women’s work?’ 
the needlework sampler, into a medium 
for feminist insights. Ruth Scheuing 
doesn’t make men’s suits; she decon- 
structs them, in artworks that wittily 
subvert these classic emblems of mascu- 
linity. In 1980, when American artist Nan- 
cy Edell moved to Nova Scotia, she be- 
came fascinated by local hooked rugs and 
began to make her own. Her rugs and 
drawings show winged women and mask- 
ed men in theatrical, sexually charged 
situations. Through these images Edell 
probes the tensions of gender roles. 

The more controversial or non- 
traditional the work, the more crucial it 
may be for the artist to find a supportive 
gallery. Joe Sherman points to Moncton’s 
Galerie Sans Nom, where work 
has ‘‘a strong conceptual ele- 
ment?’ Rick Burns, who pro- 
duces small constructions in 
thread, sticks and paper, is 
associated with Fredericton’s 
Gallery Connection. MUN’s 
Marlene Creates does ‘‘on-site’’ 
sculptural work in St. John’s. 
McNairn counts Galerie Resti- 
gouche in Campbellton, N.B., 
*‘among the more adventurous’”’ 
in the region. 

A strong group of abstract 
sculptors in francophone New 
Brunswick was highlighted 
recently by ‘*3D NB 200;’ an 
exhibition organized by Galerie 
Restigouche for the province’s 
bicentennial. McNairn notes 
the ‘‘exceptional strength’’ of 
Moncton’s Claude Roussel and Ed- 
munston’s Sister Marie-Héléne Allain, 
who extracts monumental forms from 
marble and limestone. 

Another medium which can take 
many different forms is that of print- 
making — a general term for the various 
methods of producing multiple images. 
Materials include steel, stone, wood and 
linoleum. While some painters produce 
limited-edition prints of their work, 
others, like Erica Rutherford of Prince 
Edward Island see printmaking as an art 
form in itself. Joe Sherman talks of 
Rutherford’s ‘‘bright colors and strong 
use of line’’ and says she and many other 
printmakers ‘‘demonstrate the unique 
characteristics of the medium’’ David 
Silverberg, of Mount Allison University, 
is noted for his delicately colored engrav- 
ings. Halifax printmaker Roger Savage 
favors bright tropical flowers and 
landscapes. 

Printmaking is particularly strong in 
Newfoundland. Scott Goudie depicts the 
Labrador landscapes in his mezzotints, 
a rare and complex form of engraving. 
Bill Ritchie draws on Labrador Inuit 
myths for the human/animal forms in his 
lithographs, prints made from a greased 
stone or zinc slab. Another printmaker, 
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David Blackwood, has created some of 
the most memorable images of traditional 
Newfoundland life. Patricia Grattan ex- 
pects that the planned relocation of the 
celebrated St. Michael’s Printshop from 
arural area to St. John’s will result in in- 
creased use of its facilities. 

In the late 1970s, art moved in new 
directions with the emergence of ‘‘artist- 
run centres’’ (also known as ‘‘parallel 
galleries’’) experimenting with ‘‘new’’ art 
forms including audio and video art and 
‘‘installation,’ which goes beyond 
sculpture to create entire environments, 
frequently designed for a specific exhibi- 
tion space. Another form, ‘‘performance 
art,’ not to be confused with theatre, 
developed from the 1960s ‘‘happenings’’ 
It uses people directly as part of the art- 
work, often incorporating elements of 
audio, video and installation. 


Sunset P.E.1. by printmaker Erica Rutherford: “bright colors and strong lines’’ 


Halifax, with Eye Level Gallery and 
the Centre for Art Tapes, has, propor- 
tionally, Canada’s highest concentration 
of artist-run centres. The Centre for Art 
Tapes recently launched a national tour 
of Halifax videos, accompanied by Cathy 
Quinn’s witty anti-militarist perfor- 
mance, ‘‘Hali-facts?’ Militarism and the 
oppression of women are popular themes 
in Halifax’s artist-run centres. The same 
artists have helped to make the city a 
leader in the movement to oppose federal 
cutbacks in arts funding. 

These and other politicized artists 
are trying to bridge the gap between 
the gallery and the street. And, in the 
region, the time is ripe for new energy. 
For one thing, the dominance of NSCAD 
is wavering as the college’s specialty, 
conceptual art, is going out of fashion 
internationally. Moreover, a recent bat- 
tle over Kennedy’s opposition to faculty 
unionization has put his future at the 
school in doubt. If the administration 
does change, it could alter the college’s 
approach to art. 

Meanwhile, Sir Wilfred Grenfell Col- 
lege in Corner Brook, acampus of MUN, 
plans to open a visual arts department in 
1987 or 1988, offering a four-year 
bachelor of fine arts program. The 


department will be headed by Michael 
Coyne, a landscape painter born in St. 
Stephen, N.B., now at Nova Scotia’s 
Acadia University. The new school, says 
Coyne, will emphasize ‘‘traditional 
media’’ and offer a ‘‘strong foundation 
program with considerable emphasis on 
the fundamentals: drawing, perspective, 
color theory, figure drawing and art 
history,’ He intends to instil ‘‘a certain 
measure of discipline,’ to offer ‘‘a more 
solid grounding”’ than other schools. 

‘A lot of artists working in the Atlan- 
tic provinces don’t necessarily subscribe 
to NSCAD’s views,’ he says. ‘‘I don’t see 
the point in trying to make New York or 
Berlin art in Corner Brook. It would be 
just short of criminal to take students 
right from the outports and turn them into 
neo-expressionists or conceptualists, if 
they can’t apply that to their own ex- 
perience.”’ However, Coyne 
denies that he envisions ‘‘a con- 
servative art program?’ He says 
he aspires, instead, to ‘‘a happy 
marriage’’ between interna- 
tional and regional art. 

For Patricia Grattan, the 
decision to locate on New- 
foundland’s west coast, ‘‘where 
the artists aren’t;’ raises fears the 
school might become ‘‘quite ir- 
relevant?’ But others at MUN ex- 
pect the school to have a stronger 
impact there than it would in St. 
John’s. Coyne hopes the 
‘‘monastic setting’? and spec- 
tacular local geography will 
benefit the 25 students to be 
admitted to the program an- 
nually. 

Indigenous artists, says 
Coyne, ‘‘tend to be more attentive to the 
land, and to have a local historical sense?’ 
Artists settle here, he says, to escape the 
‘‘meat market’’ in Toronto. He adds that 
the region ‘‘is conducive to a meditative, 
contemplative approach,’ but suffers 
from ‘‘a paucity of good art criticism”’ 
Alan McNairn agrees, and adds that 
in a small community, the critics we 
do have often ‘‘have to be fairly cir- 
cumspect. It’s asmall price to pay for liv- 
ing here, but may be a very high price in 
terms of the fine arts?’ McNairn also 
believes the Atlantic way of life produces 
‘*a disproportionate number of artists per 
population?’ Michael Coyne sees ‘‘reason 
for optimism,’ believing the future will 
bring a ‘‘more serious critical attitude 
among professional artists’’ in Atlantic 
Canada. 

With the present ferment and possi- 
ble shifting of ground at NSCAD, the 
creation of a new art program in Corner 
Brook, the growth of artist-run centres 
and more, art in the region has reached 
a turning point. The challenge facing 
Atlantic artists — whether high realists 
or conceptualists, painters, sculptors, 
weavers or performance artists — is to 
create innovative art with a living connec- 
tion to the region. 
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High fashion. . .contemporary classics. . .designer 
labels. . .European imports. . . the world of fashion 
is also people, the buyers and shop owners, the 
models and manufacturers. Meet the individuals 
who determine the fashions for Atlantic Canada 


Bringing 
fashion 
home 


here are those who still believe that 

people in the Atlantic Provinces live 

up to their long-standing reputation 
of being dowdy dressers, more comfort- 
able with sou’westers and sweaters than 
designer labels. In reality, tastes have 
changed faster than word-of-mouth has 
carried and those responsible for a height- 
ened awareness of fashion are the in- 
dependent clothing store owners in East 
Coast cities. 

The good names — and livelihood — 
of these people depend on their ability to 
decide what items in each season’s crop 
of garments will appeal to local shoppers. 
They, or their designated buyers, scour 
national and international fashion 
capitals to bring home one-of-a-kind 
items or entire lines of designer goods. 
They are individuals in their own right. 
Their comments are enlightening, if 
sometimes unfavorable. Whether on St. 
Clair in Toronto, St. Catherine in Mont- 
real or Spring Garden in Halifax, most 
Atlantic Canadians, it seems, dress with 
the best. Some store owners hold strik- 
ingly similar views on fashion. Others 
have contradictory ideas about the fads 
and foibles of shoppers. 

Sophie Chapman opened the Unicorn 
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Chapman sells fashion rather than 
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From the Unicorn, (left) 

flowing palazzo pants are aN 
by Italian designer, Martini. A 
Sportswear separates 

from Canadian designer, 
Linda Lundstrom, are the 
choice for van der Gaag’s 
P.E.I. shops. The Tweed 
Shop suit (cover) by Christian 
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Aujard, Paris, has a classic i 
windowpane print jacket : 
boutique in Halifax 17 years ago. ‘‘I came K : 


here from Toronto expecting to find the 
same kind of exuberance in attitude and 
fashion here. I was disappointed,’ she 
recalls wryly. Initially the Unicorn car- 
ried ‘‘low end’’ inexpensive clothing, 
catering to the hippie generation. ‘‘Then, 
wearing a dress was ano-no. Anyone who : 
looked nice was weird,’ Chapman com- — 
ments. But, encouraged by customers re- = 
peatedly asking for ‘‘something better 
and different?’ Chapman followed her 
own fashion inclinations and began bring- 
ing in clothes she liked. ‘‘I’m really not 
interested in people who just buy clothes 
to cover themselves,’ she explains. ‘‘This 
is a store that sells fashion rather than 
clothing.’ 

Chapman, who buys in Toronto, 
Montreal and New York, believes in 
**selection rather than quantity. I’ll often 
buy only one dress, but usually I’ll have 
a person in mind for it?’ The Unicorn has 
regular customers whose tastes Chapman 
keeps in mind when buying, but she 
delights in helping new customers. ‘‘Ilove 
to suggest an outfit for someone. Some 
women here are too timid to experiment 
with clothing and see how they really 
could look. It’s also a challenge to dress 
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Novac frequently goes to Europe on buying trips 


Newman buys in Canada for his 17 stores _ 
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The independent fashion 
store owners of the region 
keep certain customers in 
mind, whether they’re on 
buying trips in Canada or 
in Europe. 


someone who is not the perfect size 10 — 
it’s easy for the perfect figure to look like 
a million dollars.’ 

Also not always perfect is the Atlan- 
tic region’s climate, remarks Chapman. 
‘*The weather here really changed my 
ideas of buying for spring — there really 
isn’t one. We buy a lot of raincoats,’ she 
adds with a smile. 

Joel Venisse buys for the men’s 
department of the Unicorn, an unenviable 
task, Chapman comments. ‘‘It’s very dif- 
ficult. Thirty-five per cent of the men who 
shop here are from Moncton. They’re 
very smart dressers. In Halifax, men don’t 
seem to try?’ 

One of the best-dressed men in town 
is lan MacLellan, president of Mills 
Brothers, a Halifax institution since 1919, 
when Hugh Mills realized his long- 
cherished ambition to become a 
‘*shopkeeper’’ Mills added the phrase, 
House of Imports, to the sign over the 
family store he opened with his brother, 
Willett. Hugh was famous as a “‘radio un- 
cle”’ an 18-year sideline which eventual- 
ly took him overseas to entertain the 
troops during World War Two. There, he 
noted Canadian soldiers swapping 
everything they had for European goods 
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Colwell: ladies’ wear in a suit store for men 
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Brilliant colors complement 
the contemporary styling 
and flawless reputation of 
the Daks label suit (left) 
from Colwell’s ladies’ wear 
collection — ideal for 
today’s lifestyle 


and, recognizing a good thing when he 
saw it, immediately after the war sold im- 
ported perfume at his store. With names 
like Taboo and Ambush, ‘‘it was quite 
something at the time,’ recounts 
MacLellan. 

Many of the women who bought Am- 
bush perfume are still shopping at Mills, 
as are their children and grandchildren, 
and since its inception in 1972, their men- 
folk are buying in the men’s fashion 
department. MacLellan, who is nephew- 
in-law of Hugh Mills, says, ‘‘It was 
originally intended as a conscience shop, 
so that a customer could take home some- 
_ thing for her husband along with her own 
packages. Now SO per cent of the 
customers are men. Men have become in- 
terested in their appearance’’ 

MacLellan sees Mills as ‘‘a shop of 
little shops;’ an openly admitted replica 
4, of Liberty’s of London, and has nine 

‘buyers for the store’s 18 departments. 
“We do buy with certain customers in 
mind,’ he says, ‘‘and customers have their 
‘wish lists’ of things they’d like?’ 
MacLellan believes that contempor- 
ary classics are important now. He 
says that many people are wearing 
brighter colors and want less 
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cluttered lines, but blue, always the fav- 
orite Maritime color, still comes out the 
winner. 

Mills has long had the reputation of 
being a store for the over-30 age bracket, 
catering to middle- and upper-income 
shoppers, but that image, by design, is 
changing. Part of the store’s main floor 
has been renovated to carry a line of 
popular, lively, medium-priced casual 
separates that can be worn by any age 
group. Once the younger set are in the 
store, MacLellan is sure they’ll be 
agreeably surprised by what’s available. 
‘*We’re not forgetting our customer who 
wants something traditional,’ says 
MacLellan, ‘‘but we’re also getting more 
contemporary and even a little bit trendy’’ 

Whether contemporary or conser- 
vative, you have to have self-confidence 
to wear clothes well, comments Nelly 
Novac of the Tweed Shop. 

Halifax women, Novac says, ‘‘dress 
nicely. They like the city casual look which 
complements their lifestyle. People here 
also dress up for parties — maybe it’s 
something to do with Halifax being a 
naval town’’ 

Swiss-born Novac imports many 
clothes from Europe and travels there fre- 
quently on buying trips. ‘‘It’s frustrating 
and time consuming,’ she observes. ‘‘But 
it’s worth it. I don’t want to have a shop 
where you'll find a dress that you can also 
find down the street. I want to be 
exclusive.’ 

She also thinks about regular custom- 
ers on her buying trips. ‘‘You can’t help 
identifying clothes with a customer,’ 
Novac remarks. ‘‘If I see something I 
think will suit a certain person I’Il buy it. 
Often you buy with a certain customer in 
mind but nearly always somebody else 
takes it)?’ she adds with a smile. 

Brighter colors are important, 
especially in raincoats, Novac says. ‘‘Col- 
ors people wouldn’t wear ten years ago 
they are wearing now. Anything bright, 
anything blue, people gravitate towards’”’ 

Novac also takes into account the 


Atlantic Canada’s 
unpredictable weather 
plays a definite role in 
making fashion choices; 
raincoats, especially in 
bright colors are 
essential buys 


capricious weather when buying and 
wearing clothes. ‘‘I found a fur-lined rain- 
coat from Finland. It’s totally reversible 
and really the coat for Halifax and anyone 
who travels. As well, there is a French cot- 
ton overcoat with a boiled wool inner 
coat. When it’s cool you wear the wool 
coat, when it rains you slip on the rain- 
coat — perfect for here. There is?’ Novac 
adds, ‘‘a fantastic difference in clothes 
worn in the East, West and North of 
Canada,’’ 

Some of that difference is due to 
residents responding to different weather 
conditions, remarks Lloyd Newman of 
The Arcade. He points out that spring can 
arrive two months earlier in Ontario than 
locally. Even in the same city, tastes vary 
with location, he adds. Two of Newman’s 
17 stores are in Halifax, ‘‘and our Scotia 
Square store has a more fashion-con- 
scious clientele. Certain things we have 
there we don’t carry in our other Halifax 
store.’ 

The Arcade stores, says Newman, 
**don’t cater to the bubblegum or trendy 
crowd. Our market is the woman between 
20 and 50 who is interested in fashion but 
concerned about value’’ 

Newman does his buying in Canada, 
although he used to travel to Europe 
several times a year. They were time con- 
suming and tiring trips, he comments, and 
are no longer necessary. ‘‘If a hot dress 
hits a store in London, it’s here in two 
weeks,’ he points out. ‘‘Fashion borders 
are small now. 

‘People here are no less interested in 
fashion, or more poorly dressed, than 
people anywhere else in the world,’ 
Newman declares. ‘‘You can walk down 
Oxford Street in London and be 
appalled by what people are wearing?’ 

Since 1891, Colwell Brothers store has 
concentrated on outfitting the well- 
dressed Maritime businessman. ‘‘We were 
a Suit store?’ says company president John 
Colwell, grandson of the founder. 

Almost three years ago, Colwell open- 
ed a ladies’ wear department. For a 
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Men’s clothing today is 
coordinated by color, not by 
item at Colwell’s. Accessories 
enhance a Warren K. Cook suit 
of pure wool from the Travelaire 
line, hand-shaped and tailored 


women’s store to open a men’s section is 
much easier than vice versa, Colwell ex- 
plains. ‘‘Women will naturally pick up 
things for men, but the reverse isn’t 
always true. I wanted to open a ladies’ 
section for the last ten years. Many 
manufacturers we deal with make women’s 
clothing as well, so we already had our 
contacts’’ The women’s department is 
‘‘an outstanding success, beyond my 
wildest expectations,’ he says happily. 
And Maritime women look ‘‘great,’ he 
adds, ‘‘although I wouldn’t have said that 
ten years ago. In Upper Canada and the 
West they still think of the Maritimes as 
a big fishing village, very backwoods and 
frumpy but that certainly isn’t so.’ 
Colwell continues to do his own buy- 
ing for the men’s section, but Catherine 
Dye is the chief women’s buyer. ‘‘We buy 
for the 30- to 60-year-old woman,’ she 
explains. ‘‘We have classic basics but 
beautifully made and with different 
detailing. Even ladies in their 60s want 
bright colors and bold accessories.’ As 
well, adds Dye, she often buys with a cer- 
tain customer in mind, and although Col- 
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well’s, in common with most stores, only 
brings in a few items in each style, a size 
14 is likely to be as popular as a size six. 

Attitudes towards clothing have 
changed everywhere in the last few years, 
Colwell comments. ‘‘ Young people are in- 
terested in looking good and they have 
the bucks to do it’’ They also have the 
bucks to buy designer fashions, and are 
willing to pay for quality and exclusivity. 
He adds, ‘‘For the fall we’re bringing in 
a new line from Paris, and a new Cana- 
dian designer,’ Colwell tries to bring in 
fashions from designers not carried in 
other stores, and his is now the only 
Halifax outlet for Daks of London ladies’ 
wear. 

Independent companies have to work 
harder to compete with large chains, Col- 
well observes. He foresees that smaller 
stores will follow the trend of some stores 
in London and New York, making ‘‘decor 
and atmosphere as important as fashion. 
If the whole store is a showcase of beauty, 
it makes the customer feel beautiful and 
more inclined to shop. Those who don’t 
adapt will fall by the wayside.’’ 

Maritimers certainly weren’t par- 
ticularly impressed by decor when Rodney 
Buell opened the House of Rodney 24 
years ago. Because of our reputation as 
people who were more interested in life 
insurance and automobile parts than fa- 
shion, ‘‘manufacturers were pre-judging 
the market,’ Buell recalls. ‘‘When they 
brought their things here they edited the 
line, took out the higher fashions. We 
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definitely had a conservative image?’ 

And men were even more conservative 
than women, Buell comments. ‘‘Halifax 
women dressed better than their men 20 
years ago, but that’s changed. Then 
pastels were feminine and we sold men’s 
cologne at a time when a man wouldn’t 
even carry an umbrella in public. With 
new things, new ideas, men here are more 
in tune with what’s happening in the big- 
ger cities.’ 

A women’s store was incorporated in- 
to the House of Rodney in the late 1960s. 
Chief buyer Terri Sooley, who estimates 
most of their customers are in the 25 to 
60 age group, says the greatest compli- 
ment they get is when regular customers 
come back from Montreal or Toronto and 
tell her they’d rather shop here. ‘‘And 
they know what they want,’ she adds. So 
does Sooley when she goes on buying 
trips, armed with a list of customers’ re- 
quests. Shoppers want ‘‘whatever colors 
are happening that season,’ she adds. 

Sooley says she’s ‘‘careful’’ about 
buying summer clothes, pointing out that 
most women are understandably reluc- 
tant to spend a lot on cottons. ‘‘The other 
thing I’m careful about is the spectacular 
gown, but anyone would be careful of 
that. There are social occasions here that 
require that sort of dress but we’re always 
looking for the perfect transitional gar- 
ment, one that can go from the office out 
to dinner,’ she explains. 

Buell describes Halifax men and 
women as being ‘‘classic with pizzazz. 
Because we’re not a faddy store we don’t 
get the really trendy shopper, but with cur- 
rent fashions we do get younger people 
in the store buying oversize men’s 
sweaters. We’re delighted to see them. 
Our approach is youthful, but not neces- 
sarily for youth?’ 

Frank Brophy of Easy Street and 
Foreign Affair originally catered to 
youth, but he soon expanded his ‘‘hippie 
clothing crafts’’ store of 13 years ago in- 
to elegant clothing shops for young pro- 
fessionals. Brophy thinks our reputation 
of being dowdy originated with lack of 
clothing, not lack of taste. ‘‘I think 
women always had taste, but good cloth- 
ing wasn’t available. You just couldn’t 
hop on a plane every time you wanted a 
new dress and what was available here was 
nice stuff, but mass merchandising, 
nothing special}’ he explains. 

Brophy claims to be the first buyer to 
bring in many important labels, follow- 
ing his ‘‘gut feeling’ that they would sell. 
**Tf it sells well in Toronto and Montreal, 
it’ll sell here. There’s no difference. The 
Maritimes used to be a dumping ground 
for the major manufacturers but not any 
more. Clothing has to be fashionable, top 
quality with good workmanship. People 
here know exactly what they want?’ 

And mostly what they want is fall 
clothing, Brophy adds. ‘‘Fall is ‘the’ 
season, it’s the clothing we wear for the 
next eight months. You have to under- 
stand our climate when buying for this 
area, and obviously you have to be very 
careful with spring and summer clothing?’ 
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Brophy and his wife, Heather, both look 
for ‘‘special pieces for special people’’ on 
buying trips to Montreal and Toronto. 

They also are constantly looking for 
new lines to add to their designer labels, 
and ways ‘‘to keep customers happy.’ 
Brophy says, ‘‘You have to keep in touch 
with your customers, make shopping an 
experience. It’s not like going to the doc- 
tor, customers want razzle dazzle, they 
want to be pampered.’ 

Pampering includes keeping a profile 
of each customer, remembering their 
birthday, calling them when something 
comes in they’d probably like and keep- 
ing all sizes in mind when buying, al- 
though not buying all sizes in one design. 
Brophy used to buy mainly basic col- 


ors for fall, but that too has changed, he 
comments. ‘‘You can always sell navy and 
cream for fall, and we used to bring in 
a few pieces in fashion colors. Now we 
sell more fashion colors than basics. 
There’s no age limit to the newer colors. 
Everybody wears them?’ 

Brophy admits that he used to be 
against ‘‘having your colors done,’ but, 
he says, ‘‘so many people came in with 
their little samples we were going crazy, 
so we had a consultant in to talk to the 
staff and explain the concept. Now, when 
someone comes in and says they’re a 
winter, we know what they are looking 
for. Colors are a good idea, but not if 
taken to extremes.’ 

Brophy comments that Halifax’s 
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growing reputation as a convention town 
provides lucrative spin-offs. ‘‘Last year 
there was a big legal convention here and 
for a week it was like Christmas,’ he com- 
ments happily. ‘‘Quite a switch, people 
from the big cities buying here?’ 


ime was when Atlantic Canadian 

women made a seasonal exodus to 

the ‘‘Boston states’’ to buy their 
wardrobes. Today many of them find 
what they want in their own area in shops 
that offer variety, quality and expert ad- 
vice on a par with fashion centres around 
the world. Prince Edward Island women 
say there are added advantages to shop- 
ping at home — besides convenience and 
satisfaction, they believe they are getting 
the best value and also have a ‘‘good feel- 
ing’’ that the money spent here im- 
mediately bolsters the regional economy. 

This is due mainly to independent 
fashion entrepreneurs like Charlotte- 
town’s Cynthia Cudmore and Jinny van 
der Gaag. Cudmore runs P.E.I.’s two 
Charlotte shops; van der Gaag has three 
stores on the Island and one in Saint John, 
N.B. Both women dared to take a chance 
that top quality garments and accessories 
would sell and their gamble is paying off 
in healthy business returns and happy 
customers. 

Jinny van der Gaag, of Spanish des- 
cent, and her husband, Arie, who is 
Dutch, left Chile, South America, for 
P.E.I. in 1969. ‘‘At first we worked with 
Arie’s family as chicken farmers,’ she 
says. ‘Later, while I was working at Reit- 
man’s store, I looked around at what was 
offered in women’s fashion, decided there 
was a real need for top quality women’s 
wear and took a chance.’ The couple 
started on a $5,000 shoestring budget in 
1970 when the Charlottetown Mall opened 
and now have a clothing inventory worth 
over $600,000. Jinny owns the four shops 
and Arie is her business manager. 


Jinny’s four shops have a cosmopolitan flair 

He says their timing was right for each 
expansion, if a little hectic for Jinny who 
was eight months pregnant with their first 
child when she signed the papers to take 
over Holman’s Ladies Wear last fall. She 
recalls a Montreal manufacturer offering 
her milk and cookies during a buying trip 
when she was the only pregnant woman 
ordering from designer collections. 
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Each shop has its own ambience and 
is filled with a classic but interesting in- 
ventory with a cosmopolitan flair that 
reflects Jinny’s background. There are 
also a few show-stoppers from special 
fashion houses — a three-piece white knit 
gaucho outfit by Donna Stephen, a new 
Canadian designer, or a collection of 
creatively cut Linda Lundstrom sports- 
wear. She brings in specially chosen 
Italian, British and French imports to 
display alongside Bernard Cowan classics 
and is constantly searching for unique 
ensembles for the women who she thinks 
of as ‘‘my friends and neighbors as well 
as my customers,’’ 

One of her clients is Stella Johnson, 
who works in the federal government’s 
finance department in Charlottetown and 
is aloyal supporter of Jinny’s shops. She 
wears a lot of easy care, practical sepa- 
rates and is an admitted ‘‘Bernard Cowan 
fashion fan?’ Another customer needed 
something special for a visit to Las Vegas. 
Jinny had a three-piece outfit in the right 
size brought in by courier in time for the 
trip. Jinny is known to mumble names of 
special clients as she watches manufac- 
turers’ shows. She says, ‘‘I think about 
them a lot when I’m buying and want to 
make sure they don’t meet themselves — 
our community is quite small?’ 


| 


P. E. l.’s ‘Gudmere.¥ was born ‘io oe ev 


Cynthia Cudmore is a graduate of 
Holland College school of design and pro- 
prietor of the Island’s two Charlotte 
stores. She was ‘‘born to the business’’ 
and is carrying on the 73-year-old tradi- 
tion of her family’s haberdashery store, 
Henderson and Cudmore. She is the 
daughter of Brian Cudmore and niece of 
Clive Cudmore and is a third generation 
member to run a Henderson and Cud- 
more store. Her brother, Christopher, 
owns two shops of fashion for young 
men. 

Cudmore recalls, ‘‘We were helping 
out in the stores from the time we were 
youngsters. Salesmen came to dinner and 
the talk was about merchandising and 
marketing.’ The family business has 
grown and changed in the past 20 years 
and survived the public’s fickle buying 
habits. Clive Cudmore says, ‘‘We’ve tried 
to bring in new ideas. ..we’ve always 
listened to young people and hired them 
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to keep us fresh and timely in the fashion 
market.’ 

Cynthia goes on about eight buying 
trips a year, ordering from Canadian 
ready-to-wear manufacturers like Koret, 
Bianca and Tanjay. Her stores also carry 
fashions from Simon Chang, Alfred Sung 
and imported knits, but she says ‘‘the bulk 
of the business isn’t designer haute 
couture.’ She goes directly to the fac- 
tories, a departure from earlier years 
when the stores did their buying from 
travelling salesmen. 

‘‘Our stores are now computerized,’ 
Cudmore says, ‘‘so we have our eyes on 
what’s happening everywhere in trends 
and merchandising?’ She is aware of com- 
petition from big chain stores, but says 
that more people are discovering it’s best 
to buy good quality and not mass- 
produced items. She adds, ‘‘I think peo- 
ple are realizing it’s a good idea to invest 
in indigenous businesses and I am thank- 
ful for the survival of independent 
business here in P.E.I?’ 


hen Fredericton lawyer Weldon 
Graser was addressing guests at 
a medical society annual dinner 
he suddenly interjected: ‘‘And for giving 
us such beautifully dressed women this 
evening, I would like to thank Peter 
Pinsler of The Towne Shoppe.’’ Everyone 
looked around and laughed, because 
nearly all the gowns there had come from 
Peter’s place. 

Not too long ago, Fredericton’s 
fashion image tended to be of the spartan- 
and-tartan variety. Not so today. A stroll 
down King Street reveals women wear- 
ing suits by such international designers 
as Alfred Sung, Rodier, Mondi and 
Wayne Clark, all available — and most 
likely all bought — from Peter and 
Sharon Pinsler. 

On any given afternoon, their sunlit 
store (located in downtown Fredericton 
two blocks from the St. John River) is full 
of clients from across New Brunswick. 
Peter, dark-haired and immaculate in a 
navy suit, greets customers by name as 
they arrive. And every few minutes, some- 
one seeks his opinion on shoes, a blouse, 
a silk jacket. 

‘‘Our main strength;’ says Sharon 
Pinsler, Peter’s wife and the store’s co- 
owner, ‘‘is that our customers receive the 
utmost in individual attention. We pro- 
vide highly personalized service’’ — just 
how personalized is exemplified by the 
Pinslers’ buying practices. Sharon ex- 
plains: ‘‘Whenever we visit suppliers’? — 
she and Peter make two dozen trips an- 
nually to Montreal for clothing and New 
York for shoes — ‘‘we bring a shopping 
list of items needed by clients to round 
out their wardrobe. We love the 
challenge.’ 

Their other buying criteria are 
straightforward. ‘‘“The suppliers tell us 
what’s hot this year,’ says Sharon, ‘‘and 
we pick what we consider quality items 
— not more than two of each, except 
sportswear. This lets us put the best of 
the best under one roof?’ In all, they carry 
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The Pinslers provide personalized service 
about 150 lines from France, Germany, 
Italy, the U.S., Britain and Canada. 
Allowing for the so-called Maritimes 
market is a myth. ‘‘Except for winter 
coats and boots, we make absolutely no 
concessions,’ Sharon insists. ‘‘Women 
here want to look and feel as stylish as 
people anywhere.’ 

It’s hard to estimate just how much 
Fredericton’s fashion picture reflects the 
Pinslers’ personal tastes. Linda Perry, 
their marketing and advertising manager, 
sees the shop as a vehicle for women’s 
changing status. ‘“There are more women 
in top positions these days, which means 
they don’t want to be compromised by 
their clothing. Of course, they also have 
more money.’ Sharon Pinsler goes a step 
further: ‘‘Quite a few people start here 
being conservative dressers. It’s fun to 
watch the change as we encourage them 
to become more trendy and stylish,’ She 
considers a moment, then adds: ‘‘Real- 
ly, we’re almost psychologists?’ 

In fact, Sharon’s schooling was in 
physiotherapy, and Peter has a phi- 
losophy degree. Their move to designer 
clothing ‘‘was a gradual process,’ ex- 
plains Peter. ‘‘Because my father was an 
interior decorator, I grew up learning 
about fabric and quality workmanship. 
When Sharon’s mother retired from her 
children’s wear store in 1970, I took it over 
and put up a rack of Ports in the back 
of the store’’ The line sold so well that 
in 1972 Pinsler opened The Towne Shoppe 
and later added shoes, which soon re- 
quired a separate shop. The Pinslers 
recently launched Act One, an avant- 
garde clothing shop. Regarding future 
directions, perhaps to include designer 
menswear, Pinsler just smiles: ‘‘We 
always have plans?’ 


few years ago, you couldn’t get a 

Ralph Lauren anything in New- 

foundland. Now downtown St. 
John’s is the island’s fashion capital and 
has several boutiques carrying designer 
fashions. For a price, just about any line 
can be had. 

Stores like Sweetn’s, Sara’s and 
Spartn’s, The Dress Her, Edward’s and 
Bowring are filling the void in the mar- 
ketplace for higher quality (and more ex- 
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pensive) fashions. Of course, there are 
always people who travel frequently and 
buy fashions on the mainland, which 
causes problems for these stores. The 12 
per cent Newfoundland sales tax is a good 
reason to buy clothes out-of-province. 
But the owners of these new boutiques see 
the appeal of top quality designer clothing 
in a wider market. To avoid high overhead 
costs of malls and the fear of getting lost 
among chain stores, many have estab- 
lished themselves downtown. Although 
parking is a problem, revitalization plans 
and new office construction in the area 
mean that activity is on the upswing. 
The owners are also the buyers and 
know their customers by working in the 
stores. They travel to Toronto and Mon- 
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treal from three to 12 times a year to buy 
fashions and all agree they sometimes 
keep certain clients in mind. 

Sue Eaton opened Sweetn’s six years 
ago, making her store the longest-estab- 
lished one of its type. She has witnessed 
a change in her target market over the 
years. ‘‘Nearly all women work today,’ 
she says. Her clientele has changed ‘‘from 
the well-to-do housewife to professional 
women.’ They go to Eaton for the classic 
lines of Rouie, Steilmann of Germany and 
Daks for women. 

**T buy what I think the customer will 
accept as suitable fashion,’ she says. ‘‘My 
customer is not prepared to pay the price 
for trendy items so I choose products that 
give the best wear”’ 


Highfield Square 


Jon rayMond 
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Brenda Merlo considers her store, The 
Dress Her, as her home. ‘‘People like the 
feeling...I want a comfortable at- 
mosphere here,’ she says. Some of her 
buying is ‘‘client driven’’ but she relies 
on her experience of four years to judge 
a color and size that best suits a certain 
style. Merlo opened a second location of 
her business to appeal to the downtown 
working girl and she also caters to more 
mature women with a Rodier line. She 
says her clothes are ‘‘high fashion but not 
outrageous.’ 


sit ipe 


Sue Eaton buys classics that wear well 


Merlo also offers men’s wear at Ed- 
ward’s, which sells casual clothes by Mon- 
di, Perry Ellis, Ruffini and Boston 
Trader. ‘‘Men are becoming more 
fashion-conscious and casual,’ she says, 
‘‘and they are going for color?’ 

Janet O’Dea is one of a group of 
shareholders who opened Sara’s two years 
ago as a ‘‘good quality, classic yet 
fashionable store?’ Working women over 
30 and wives of professional men (and 
also the men) make up her clientele. ‘‘We 
try not to go too trendy,’ says O’Dea. 
‘*When we buy, we are looking for things 
that fit well and have a good cut, good 
material and are made so that you’ re get- 
ting as good a value for your dollar as 
possible?’ 

Upstairs from Sara’s is Spartn’s, 
whose manager and part-owner, Bob 
May, brings in casual men’s clothes as well 
as business suits. He says the young pro- 
fessional wants better fashion lines and 
is willing to pay for them, and adds, ‘‘the 
casual is becoming more popular as men 


O'Dea looks for fashion that’s also good value 
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Andrews is looking for younger customers. 


go into the office in casual pants and a 
nice sweater.’’ May believes the high 


fashion customer is not a big part of the | 


market and says, ‘‘Rather than try to be 
all things to everybody, we would like to 
specialize in one area and do a good job.” 

Bowring department store is the 
largest of St. John’s fashion shops and, 
with new ownership, has recently become 
a collection of small boutiques inside the 
one big store. Shirley Andrews, a long- 
time employee and now merchandising 
manager of Bowring, is surprised at the 
tremendous results since Charlotte’s and 
The Working Girl opened in March. 
‘*We’re going out and looking for a dif- 
ferent customer that Bowring has never 
had. We know the business is there,’ she 
says. ‘‘We’ve turned off some of the Bow- 
ring customers but we want to get the 21- 
to 24-year-olds to shop here’’ Bowring’s 
selection is good, and although Andrews 
says the dressy clothes are doing better than 
the casual ones, they will be putting a lot 
more emphasis on casual wear this fall. 

Men’s fashions at Bowring are carried 
through Benjamin’s. Paul McLoughlin, 
the manager and buyer, says they look for 
exclusive lines and import many from 
Europe. He, like the small shop owners, 
stresses personal service. ‘‘When you go 
away to buy, you can dictate what the 
clients’ needs are,’ he says. 

People will pay for fashion and quali- 
ty and now that this is readily available 
in St. John’s, the small fashion group is 


growing into a large fashion community. 


If there’s a recurring thread weaving 
in and out of the fashion world on the East 
Coast, it is that Atlantic Canadian men 
and women can be proud of the fashions 
they buy from the region’s independent 
stores. Their preferences are carefully 
kept in mind at buying sessions on both 
sides of the Atlantic. At the same time 
they are gently guided by the choices of 
experienced fashion leaders — who must 
in turn follow the dictates of weather. 
Whatever the outfit, it can always be 
topped off with a blue raincoat. = 


Written by Anne Tempelman-Kluit in 
Halifax, Barbara MacAndrew in Charlot- 
tetown, Gwen Martin in Fredericton and 
Lana Hickey in St. John’s 
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eanne Campbell was 14 years old 
when her mother marched her down 
to Ruth Barns Modeling Agency in 
Moncton, N.B., and enrolled her in a self- 
improvement course. ‘‘I was wearing a 
baseball cap, blue jeans and sneakers,’ 
recalls Campbell, now a 22-year-old 
model. Her dark eyes shine with amuse- 
ment as she recounts the episode. ‘‘I 
thought I’d always dress that way but my 
mother claimed that she already had three 
boys and didn’t want another-’’ 

Tall, poised and confident, Leanne 
Campbell today is a far cry from the tom- 
boy in the baseball cap. The 25-week 
course in Moncton opened the door to an 
eight-year part-time career as a profes- 
sional model and, like many others inthe 
business in Atlantic Canada, she speaks 
of her work with pride and a sense of 
achievement. 

‘‘Modeling is not as glamorous as 
people think it is?’ says Campbell. ‘‘It’s 
a lot of hard work and you have to look 
at itasajob. There are fittings and rehear- 
sals and all kinds of things to do behind 
the scenes. And even though it’s fun 
there’s a lot of competition, even within 
the same agency.’ 

Most models in the Atlantic region 
register with an agency and all of them 
work on a part-time basis. ‘‘The industry 
in Atlantic Canada isn’t yet big enough 
to support full-time models?’ explains 
Mark Robertson, owner of The Group 
Model and Talent Agency in Halifax. ‘‘As 
agents we promote different girls, make 
sure they get paid and take a small com- 
mission but it’s important that they have 
other work to fall back on-’ 

Campbell, who works with another 
modeling agency in Halifax, Metro 
Models, realizes the necessity of adding 
to her income. She works as a part-time 
receptionist during the summer and this 
fall will enter her second year in a bachelor 
of science program. ‘‘I really enjoy 
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For Campbell (left) and Sullivan, 
handling the pressure is a big part 
of the business 


Models: 
more than 
a preity 
face 


by Margaret Macpherson 
modeling,’ says Campbell, ‘‘but now 
there are so many other things to do. 
While modeling can open different doors 
for you in terms of becoming well-known, 
I want a career that is going to last?’ 

Modeling isn’t usually a long-term 
career. In the larger urban centres, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, a model over the age 
of 25 is considered to be ‘‘past her prime’’ 
Today the highest-paid model in Canada, 
Monika Schnarre, is just 15 years old. 

But the models working east of Mon- 
treal enjoy a somewhat longer career 
span. Marie-José(M.J.) Rosconi, model 
manager and booking agent for The 
Group, explains the unique situation in 
Atlantic Canada. ‘‘Men and women be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 do the bulk 
of the work in our agency. That’s prob- 
ably because we do mostly ramp work like 
fashion shows. Mature models can wear 
clothes off the client’s racks and people 
watching them can identify with their age 
and their look. For younger models it’s 
a different story”’ 

Rosconi adds with a sigh, ‘‘Girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 are wasting 
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their time and their best years if they stay 
in the region. As agents, we’re teaching 
them the basics of modeling here, and 
then trying to provide them with the op- 
portunity to go away. At 25, when the 
girls’ careers are going downhill in Toron- 
to or Montreal, they can come back home 
and still have work?’ Mark Robertson, 
Rosconi’s husband, adds, ‘‘What we get 
back are well-groomed and very profes- 
sional models’’ 

Buffy Sullivan, 18, and her friend 
Karen Mitchell, 19, are young Halifax 
models who will find out for themselves 
what fast-paced, big-city modeling is all 
about. They are going to Montreal this 
summer following the advice of their 
home agency, The Group, and although 
both feel some trepidation about the 
move, the girls are excited. 

Says Sullivan, ‘‘It’s really hard to start 
out in a big city where you don’t know 
anybody, but M.J. has set it up really well 
for me. Karen and I will live together and 
work as each other’s support systems.’ 

Sullivan has only been with the 
Halifax agency for a few months. She and 
Mitchell were ‘‘scouted’’ — approached 
by a Toronto agent who pointed them 
towards The Group for training. ‘‘I was 
suspicious of the guy at first?’ admits 
Sullivan, ‘‘but after working at The 
Group for a while it seems to make more 
sense for me to go away while I’m still 
young. Montreal is such a trendy place 
and the agencies want young girls’’ She 
says, ‘‘Besides, it will give me exposure. 
Maybe they’ll send me somewhere else,’ 
and adds hopefully, ‘‘like New York or 
Europe.’ 

Diana Burns, 37 anda mother of two, 
has been modeling in the Halifax area for 
ten years. She is still very much in demand 
by local clients and she doesn’t see her 
modeling career slowing down. ‘‘I’ve 
really enjoyed it; I still do and I certainly 
plan to continue modeling,’ says Burns. 
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She smiles and adds, ‘‘I’ve quit posing in 
bathing suits, but for sophisticated gowns 
they just can’t use young girls. The look 
would be wrong for the image a client 
wants to create.’ 

Despite the fact that part-time model- 
ing has been both financially rewarding 
and highly enjoyable for Burns, she cau- 
tions young models who take their pro- 
fession too seriously. ‘‘Someone comes 
along and tells a teenager that she’s go- 
ing to be great; puts stars in her eyes. 
There’s a lot of rejection in this business 
and if you lose an audition for a commer- 
cial or something, you can’t take it per- 
sonally. Modeling shouldn’t be thought 
of as a Cinderella story. It’s a shame if 
young people give up their education and 
their homes to pursue a dream that may 
not come true.’ 

Alan Thomas knows the difficulties 
of leaving home to model in a large city. 
At 16,Thomas left Halifax without an 
agent, to try modeling in Toronto. For- 
tunately he connected with a small agen- 
cy there which has since expanded. Six 
months ago Thomas returned to Halifax 
to open his own business, Metro Models. 

**I’m using my Toronto connections 
to give my girls out-of-province ex- 
posure,’ says Thomas, ‘‘and having 
worked in the business myself, I can 
understand the pressures. I can relate to 
a model in tears because she can’t pay the 
rent. I’ve been there. I can also under- 
stand a 14-year-old trying to put across 
a certain look she hasn’t felt yet. It’s a 
hard thing?’ 

Although Thomas is only 21 and his 
models often tease him about ‘‘playing 
Dad,’ he believes that working his way 
up in modeling has given him an under- 
standing of the business. ‘“The modeling 
industry is innovative and young,’ says 
Thomas. ‘‘You have to move with it or 
you’re left behind. We’re constantly play- 
ing with different images because model- 
ing is marketing — pure and simple?’ 

Thomas is optimistic about the future 
of fashion modeling in the region. ‘‘The 
industry is just starting to open up here 
and Toronto and Montreal are finally 
beginning to notice Atlantic Canada. It’s 
great,’ he adds, ‘‘because I feel like a 
pioneer.’ 

Flare, a popular Canadian fashion 
magazine published in Toronto has 
recently done some work in Nova Scotia 
and P.E.I. But, Thomas notes, they still 
bring their staff — makeup artists, pho- 
tographers and hair designers — with 
them. ‘‘They don’t seem to realize that 
we have all those professional people 
locally.’ 

Pamela Setzke, who runs Team One, 
a modeling agency in Saint John, N.B., 
also feels the local market hasn’t reached 
its full potential. ‘‘We have beautiful girls 
in our agency who could easily go to Tor- 
onto,’ she explains, ‘‘but most of them 
don’t feel prepared to leave the security 
of home and family. At least in a small 
area like Saint John, a girl can fulfill a 
fantasy of being a model through local 
recognition and regional exposure. The 
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says Setzke. 

Modeling may once have been con- 
sidered a career mostly for women. That’s 
no longer an accurate assumption. Terry 
McLaughlin of Halifax has been work- 
ing on the ramps and in front of television 
cameras and photographers for three 
years. He’s 26 years old, six feet tall and 
considers himself to be ‘‘good looking in 
an average way.’ McLaughlin works for 
The Group agency and does a lot of 
fashion shows. ‘‘You have to be tall to 
balance off tall women and, so far at least, 
there aren’t many men in the business,’ 
says McLaughlin. ‘‘One of the dangers 
though, especially for a man, is the pos- 
sibility of over-exposure. The Maritimes 
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smaller agencies provide that service,’’ 
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is a pretty small area?’ 

Like the women who work in model- 
ing, McLaughlin uses fashion shows and 
commercial spots to supplement his in- 
come from a part-time job. ‘‘When you 
are working in modeling the money is 
good,’ he explains, ‘‘but it comes in stints. 
A good winter would be modeling one day 
every week and a half?’ 

Even though the work isn’t steady and 
the job offers no guarantees, models in 
Atlantic Canada are breaking ground in 
a fast-growing industry. They all have one 
thing in common besides good looks — 
they’re working in a progressive trade 
which brings them enjoyment and per- 
sonal satisfaction. And in the East, they 
can count on a longer-lasting career. Hj 
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For tastier 
rum drinks 


The Captain does it again. 
This time, a smooth, 
golden rum, laced with 
spices and other delicious, 
natural flavours. Captain 
Morgan Spiced Rum makes 
drinks so lively, they're positively 


rumbunctious'! 
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CAPTAIN MORGAN 
| Spiced Rum 


ood rum...and then some. 
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A secret process may revive 
the Insh moss industry 


A P.E.I. company, Carratech Inc., has developed a new method 
for pre-processing Irish moss that may restore the Island moss 
industry to its former health. The process is still a secret. The 
only clue — it was inspired by a rain puddle 


by Lee Jensen 
rince Edward Islanders in hip 
waders and overalls gathering Irish 
moss in the shallows and drying it 
on the roadside: the image evokes a dy- 
ing industry, an activity which belongs 
largely to folklore. ‘‘Mossing’’ has in fact 
been in decline since the early 1970s when 
Canada was the world’s chief producer of 
carrageenan-bearing plants. Since then, 
other countries have found cheaper 
sources of carrageenan, a thickening agent 
used in many foods and cosmetics. 

George Mason and John Whitaker 
may change all that. Their company, Car- 
ratech Inc., of Charlottetown, has come 
up with a new technique for processing 
the seaweed — a technique which, they 
say, will give them a competitive edge in- 
ternationally and breathe new life into the 
Island’s moss industry. 

Irish moss is so named because Irish 
peasants once gathered the small, lobed 
seaweed fronds to use as a thickener in 
milk puddings. The thickening agent, car- 
rageenan, is a gummy substance which is 
found in various marine plants. It’s 
harder and more costly to extract from 
Irish moss than from the other plants 
because there are two types of Irish moss, 
each containing a different form of car- 
rageenan — ‘‘lambda’’ and ‘‘kappa.’’ 
The two plants grow together and look 
identical but are genetically different. 

Carratech, says Mason, has found a 
way to separate the two plant types. He 
puts the new method down to “‘original 
chemistry and creative design engineer- 
ing’’ by Whitaker, the company’s 
technical director, a chemical engineer 
and a former employee of the P.E.I. of- 
fice of the National Research Council. 
The process involves both chemicals and 
new P.E.I.-designed machinery. Whita- 
ker says inspiration for the technique 
came to him from observing bits of moss 
that had fallen off a truck and lain in a 
rain puddle overnight. 

But that’s as much as either man will 
say. Although they’ve applied for patents 
to protect both equipment and process, 
Mason and Whitaker are careful not to 
divulge anything that could lead com- 
petitors to copy Carratech’s invention. 
Secrecy, they feel, is their best protection 
in a very competitive situation. Large sea- 
weed processing companies in Denmark, 
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France and the United States also separate 
the lambda and kappa, but it’s an expen- 
sive process in which gums are extracted 
during the same operation. 

The results of Carratech’s technique 
were shown to potential buyers last winter 
— notably GENU of Denmark and SATI 
of France, but also others from Japan, 
Spain and the Philippines — and were 
received ‘‘enthusiastically?’ says Mason. 
He adds that the major companies are 
particularly interested in the lambda bear- 
ing portion. Beds exclusively of lambda- 
bearing plants are found off the African 
coast, but they’re rare and can’t supply 
the demand. 

Behind Carratech’s offices in Char- 
lottetown’s industrial park, the com- 
pany’s pilot plant is scheduled to start pro- 
duction this summer. Bales of Irish moss 
arrive in the raw state and go through a 
preliminary cleaning process to get rid of 
stones, sand, shells and pieces of other 
seaweed. The cleaned Chondrus crispus 
— the scientific name for Irish moss — 
is then separated into its lambda and kap- 
pa portions, producing an upgraded raw 
material ready for the carrageenan 
extraction by the large companies. 

Carrageenan gums are used as emul- 
sifiers and thickeners in such diverse prod- 
ucts as toothpaste, cosmetics, ice cream 
and canned pet food. Canada’s primacy 
as a source of carrageenan — based large- 
ly on P.E.I.’s production, although 
there’s Irish moss in smaller quantities in 
other parts of the region — was first chal- 
lenged when the Philippines started 
cultivating Euchema cottonii, a marine 
plant which contains only the kappa type 
of carrageenan. Philippine production 
has grown from a 500-dry-ton level in 1971 
to more than 25,000 tons in 1984 while 
on the Island, approximately 5,000 tons 
were gathered last year, less than half the 
harvests of 15 years ago. 

Euchema is being harvested in Fiji and 
Tonga and may soon be cultivated in the 
Indian Ocean and Caribbean. Despite 
formidable competition, federal and pro- 
vincial officials feel that the more than 
$150,000 given in grants for Carratech’s 
research and development, and to build 
and equip the plant, has been money well 
spent. Iain Purves, technology advisor for 
the provincial office of the National 
Research Council, says the processors 


‘continue to buy some Irish moss from 


Canada despite paying higher prices per 
ton, because our material contains more 
gum, and because its kappa fraction has 
properties that are highly suitable for a 
certain range of applications in dairy 
products.’ For example, kappa car- 
rageenan makes yogurt and chocolate 
milk thick and prevents crystals from 
forming inice cream. But lambda, which 
is gummier, is considered to have more 
potential uses which haven’t been 
developed yet. 

In addition to the direct government 
grants, $450,000 in venture capital was 
borrowed from the P.E.I. Development 
Agency and $530,000 was raised from 
private sources. The loan from the prov- 
ince’s venture capital agency was condi- 
tional on personal guarantees from the 
principals and satisfactory results from 
the first phase of the pilot plant’s opera- 
tion. The agency is cautious because in 
1980 it financed an extraction plant which 
failed a year later. 

The provincial government then ask- 
ed Whitaker to see if anything could be 
salvaged from the failed plant — whose 
Japanese machinery had been clogged by 
the lambda. Whitaker’s experiments led 
to more exciting things — the new separa- 
tion method. Mason was then hired as a 
management consultant. His first move 
was to try to link up with one of the large 
carrageenan processors, which could sup- 
ply capital and marketing and production 
expertise. Some of them were interested 
but, says Mason, they ‘‘wanted to see the 
new technology rendered in a fully opera- 
tional plant at Canada’s cost?’ 

The provincial government refused 
and asked Mason and Whitaker to form 
a private company. They did, in 1984, and 
decided to concentrate on separation 
only, leaving the extraction to the inter- 
national firms. Ted Zolper, then- 
president of Scotia Marine Products of 
Nova Scotia, a processor of other types 
of seaweed, became president on condi- 
tion that Mason and Whitaker run the 
company. Zolper, now aresident of New 
Hampshire, has wide international 
marketing experience. 

Although prices for its product have 
yet to be established, Carratech plans to 
process 100 tons of Irish moss this year 
in around-the-clock operation and to be 
in full commercial production in 1987 
with a staff of 25 or more. Mason doesn’t 
foresee any increase in the 6.5 cents a 
pound the company pays for raw Irish 
moss but he points out that a much greater 
quantity will be purchased and the num- 
ber of people employed in harvesting will 
increase. 

Mason hopes to move into carrageenan 
extraction in the future, although there are 
no firm plans now. He also envisages the 
possibility of sub-leasing the technology 
to build other plants in the Maritimes and 
New England and thereby add royalty pay- 
ments to Carratech’s coffers. 
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Mending nets in Nicaragua: Atlantic Canadian and Nicaraguan fishermen working together 


Atlantic Canadians from all walks of life are contributing aid to 
Nicaragua. Fishermen and farmers are especially supportive 


by Valerie Mansour 
hile President Ronald Reagan 
does his best to bring down the 
government of Nicaragua, many 
Atlantic Canadians are doing their utmost 
to help that government and its people 
survive. From shipments of New Bruns- 
wick cows and seed potatoes to advice on 
nutrition and fishing, connections be- 
tween Atlantic Canada and Nicaragua are 
strong and continuing to grow. 

Nicaragua is a passionate concern to 
a wide array of people including fisher- 
men, foresters, doctors and professors. 
And once again this fall, many will begin 
gathering goods such as fishing gear and 
medical equipment to send there by boat 
as part of the annual campaign, Tools for 
Peace. The campaign was started in 1979 
by a group of British Columbia fishermen 
who, after visiting Nicaragua, sent a load 
of fishing gear to the Central American 
country. Since then, Tools for Peace has 
become a successful, nation-wide under- 
taking, with a lot of support in the Atlan- 
tic region. 

‘It’s people-to-people aid,’ says 
Blaine Hrabi, a stained glass window 
maker from Milton, near Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Last year, in just three weeks, 
Hrabi and a few others collected contribu- 
tions of material goods in P.E.I. worth 
more than $20,000. 

At the same time, in other parts of 
Atlantic Canada, groups including trade 
unionists, church workers and students 
were doing exactly the same thing. Cape 
Breton educator Jordan Bishop says, ‘‘It 
was quite marvelous the way the network 
seemed to work and the resources that 
came out of nowhere.’ 

Aid to Nicaragua, mainly from 
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private citizens, has increased steadily as 
sympathy grows for a country facing 
military and economic pressure from a 
superpower. Since the 1979 overthrow of 
the dictator Anastasio Somoza, Nicar- 
agua has made impressive improvements 
in health care and education. At the same 
time the United States has supported 
‘*‘contra’’ forces trying to destabilize the 
country and eventually overthrow the 
Sandinista government, which, they con- 
tend, is under Soviet influence. This U.S. 
government position angers many people, 
and the result is an outpouring of aid and 
sympathy. 

As well as supporting Tools for Peace 
and other programs, many Atlantic Cana- 
dians have become involved on their own, 
or through their professions. 

Family doctor John Savage, now 
mayor of Dartmouth, N.S., went to 
Nicaragua in 1983 and again in 1985. He 
describes himself as a ‘‘credible witness’’ 


to the situation in Nicaragua. ‘‘I went to 


assist health services and to talk about it 
when I got back,’ he says. ‘‘I hadn’t gone 
with a significant bias in favor of a 
socialism program or the Sandinistas. I 
was a middle of the road, middle class, 
middle-aged person wanting to find out 
what was happening.’ After his first tour 
Savage spoke with over 30 social agencies, 
hospital organizations and church groups. 
‘It’s important to counter the American 
propaganda that shows it as a com- 
mie/good guys battle?’ he explains. ‘‘It’s 
simply a small country trying to change 
centuries of neglect and isolation?’ 
Some of Nicaragua’s greatest support 
in Eastern Canada has come from the 
resource sector. The Canadian Universi- 
ty Service Overseas (CUSO) has been ac- 


tive in a seed potato project which in- 
cluded a visit to Nicaragua by northern 
New Brunswick potato farmers, while 
OXFAM-Canada has sponsored tours by 
fishermen and foresters. Gilles Theriault, 
who works in Shediac, N.B., with the 
Maritime Fishermen’s Union, believes 
that despite the hard times local fishermen 
have, they are still eager to help their 
Nicaraguan counterparts. Theriault, whose 
most recent visit to Nicaragua was on a 
tour last March with fishermen from 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick says, ‘‘the Nicaraguan fisher- 
men have very harsh, primitive condi- 
tions. But they’re good fishermen. Ours 
were impressed.’ 

Ray Roberts, manager of market 
analysis for the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation, is involved in a management 
study of the Nicaraguan fishery, design- 
ed to help them create a more efficient 
structure. Although this project is geared 
to help Nicaragua, Roberts says there may 
be future spin-offs that could provide 
business opportunities for Canada. 

Micheline Beaudry, nutrition pro- 
fessor at the University of Moncton, has 
worked with a nutrition program in 
Nicaragua since 1980. ‘‘It’s an agricultural 
country that is very productive,’ she says. 
‘*But, for instance, during mango season 
there’s so much mango it rots’ If there 
were an adequate industry, she adds, they 
could can it and make juice to have all 
year. About eight people from the univer- 
sity’s nutrition department have visited 


Nicaragua. They are helping to train 


nutritionists and to improve Nicaragua’s 
food science and technology program. 

New Brunswick has also been in- 
volved at a governmental level. The 
department of agriculture, with money 
from the Canadian International De- 
velopment Agency (CIDA), has sent 
five planeloads of cattle to Nicaragua 
and one more shipment is planned for 
the fall. The department has also pro- 
vided technical assistance in livestock 
care and management. 

‘*It’s a good feeling to help them get 
on their feet;’ says DeWitt Lister, director 
of special projects. ‘‘They are very easy 
to work with. They know what they want 
and they make the decisions.’ Lister has 
been to Nicaragua four times and on one 
trip he and a colleague took their wives 
along. ‘‘They loved it! There were no 
hassles, no guns in the street. It’s quite 
different from what the media tells us-’ 

In early April, 12 people in Charlotte- 
town who had visited Nicaragua held a 
press conference to counter that negative 
media coverage. ‘‘If you don’t keep in- 
forming people you’ll lose the momen- 
tum that exists because of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s tactics,’ explains Maureen Larkin, 
who first went to Nicaragua as a mis- 
sionary. Larkin, like the others, says she 
seldom encounters opposition to her sup- 
port for Nicaragua. ‘‘People are basical- 
ly sympathetic,’ she says. 
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CALENDAR 


_ _ event to honor St. Louis, patron saint of 
| the military, Louisbourg 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Aggie month long — “Festival ¢ of 


Hands”’ featuring fine jewelry, presented 
by the Nova Scotia Designer Crafts Coun- 
cil, demonstrations every Saturday, 
Public Archives, Halifax 


August, month long — The Captain’s 


Feast, dinner, theatre, music and song in 
authentic surroundings of the Halifax of 
the 1840 s, Historic Properties, Halifax 

To Aug. 24 — Milton Avery: Paint- 
ings of Canada, Art Gallery of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax 

To Sept. 14 — Champlain’s Feast, 
nightly dinner theatre at the Henry 
House, Halifax 

Aug. 1-2 — ‘‘A Citadel Fanfare,’ 
presented by the Friends of the Citadel, 
outdoor tattoo including the regiments of 
the Halifax Citadel, pipes and drums and 
fireworks, Halifax 

Aug. 2-4 — Annapolis Royal Craft 
and Antique Show, over 80 exhibitors 
from across Nova Scotia, Annapolis 
Royal 

Aug. 2-10 — Chester Old Home 
Week, community celebration with beer 
garden, sporting events, garden parties 
and parade, Chester 

Aug. 4-9 — Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod, 
annual festival of Scottish culture in- 
cluding competitions in Highland danc- 
ing, bagpipe music, Gaelic singing and 
pipe bands, St. Ann’s 

Aug. 7-10 — Digby Scallop Days, a 
sea-oriented festival with grand parade, 
concerts, princess pageant and tea, sail- 
ing and boat races, fair and displays, 
Digby 

Aug. 9-10 — Digby Air Show, Digby 

Aug. 10 — Cole Harbour Settlers Sup- 
per, a seven-course meal served in the way 
of early Cole Harbour settlers with tradi- 
tional entertainment, Cole Harbour 

Aug. 10-17 — Canso Regatta, water- 
front activities, sports tournaments, mid- 
way, open air concerts, Canso 

Aug. 16 — Junior Lifeguard Competi- 
tions, Lake George, Kings Co. 

Aug. 16-17 — Horticultural Society 
Flower Show, Dartmouth Sportsplex 

Aug. 16-Sept. 22 — Major Inuit 
Sculpture and Prints from the Last 35 
Years, including a solo show by Kuigak 
and wood sculptures by Clara Carter, 
Houston North Gallery, Lunenburg 

Aug 21-24 — Blueberry Harvest 
Festival, Pugwash 

Aug. 21-Sept. 21 — Fibre Fission: Six 
Nova Scotian Fabric Artists, Dalhousie 
University Art Gallery, Halifax 

Aug. 22-24 — Geographers Fair, with 
special guests and speakers, slide shows 
and historic maps display, Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck 

Aug. 22-24 — Nova Scotia Designer 
Crafts Council’s 11th Annual Summer 
Craft Market, Dalhousie Student Union 
Building, Halifax 

Aug. 25 — Feast of St. Louis, special 
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Aug. 26 — Lifeguard Competitions, 
Rissers Beach, Lunenburg Co. 

Aug. 31 — ‘‘Berry Good Weekend,’ 
a sampling of berries native to Nova 
Scotia, Sherbrooke Village 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Aug. 1-Sept. 1 — Archaeology 
Display, prepared by Parks Canada and 
drawn from the New Brunswick provin- 
cial archaeology collection, National Ex- 
hibition Centre, Fredericton 

Aug. 2-4 — Annual Quilt Show and 
Sale, Hopewell Cape 

Aug. 2-Sept. 1 — ‘‘Ours,’ craft ex- 
hibit from the Permanent Crafts Collec- 
tion, Province of New Brunswick, City 
of Saint John Gallery 

Aug. 3-9 — Westmorland County 
Agricultural Fair, Petitcodiac 

Aug. 4-8 — Miramichi Folk Song 
Festival, Newcastle 

Aug. 5-9 — Chocolate Festival, St. 
Stephen 

Aug. 9 — Nigadoo Festival and Veal 
Barbeque, Nigadoo 

Aug. 10-23 — National Performing 
Arts Festival, 200 shows with 500 per- 
formers from all over Canada, Loyalist 
Plaza, Saint John 

Aug. 14-17 — Corn Festival, St. 
Jacques 

Aug. 15-16 — The Pipers Salute of 
Saint John, Saint John 

Aug. 15-Sept. 15 — Robert Percival: 
Recent Oils, Owens Art Gallery, Sackville 

Aug. 21-25 — Parlee Beach Summer 
Theatre ‘‘Finale ’86?’ Parlee Beach 

Aug. 28-31 — Nackawic Community 
Days, Nackawic 

Aug. 30 — North American Sardine 
sented: Championship, Blacks Harbour 


_ PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND» S 


Aug. 1-2 — P.E.I. Tractor Pull Cham- 
pionships, Crapaud 

Aug. 2 — Senior Citizens Open 
House, tour of historic village, 
refreshments, entertainment, Orwell Cor- 
ner Historic Village 

Aug. 5 — Harvest of the Sea: Seafood 
Festival, barbecued fish, steamed clams 
and mussels with vegetables and dessert, 
Basin Head Fisheries Museum, Basin 
Head 

Aug. 8-9 — 10th Annual Old Home 
Week Square Dance Jamboree and 
Workshops, Holland College Royalty 
Centre, Charlottetown 

Aug. 8-10 — 4th Annual Blueberry 
Festival and Homecoming, blueberry 
pancake brunch, parade, pageant, dance, 
surf-n-turf barbecue, sing-song, St. 
Peter’s Bay 

Aug. 9-10 — Fiddlers Workshop, with 
Wilfred Gillis, intensive study for fiddlers 
of all levels, sponsored by the Iona Foun- 
dation of Canada, St. Columba 


novelty events, Bonavista 


Aug. 16 — Collectors Day, collections 
including coins, stamps, comic books, salt 
and peppers, bottles, postcards and cups 
and saucers, Orwell Corner 

Aug. 17 — Country Days Dressage 
Show, Linden Farm, Winsloe 

Aug. 17 — L.M. Montgomery Tribute 
Day, old-fashioned races, home-made ice 
cream, presentation by the Cavendish 
Literary Society, guided walk and craft 
demonstrations, Green Gables House, 
Cavendish 

Aug. 23-24 — P. E. I. Windsurfing 
Championships, Stanhope Beach Lodge 

Aug. 23-27 — Write into Summer — 
A Festival for Writers, writing 
workshops, social events and retreat, 
hosted by the Island Writers Association, 
Stanhope Beach ee 
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Aug. 1-31 — Recent prints by David 
Blackwood, Helen Sheppard and 
Reginald Sheppard, Glynmill Inn, Cor- 
ner Brook 

Aug. 2-3 — ‘‘Une Longue Veillée’’ 
festival of traditional French culture, folk 
music and dance, local and regional ar- 
tists, foods and children’s theatre, Cape 
St. George 

Aug. 3 — St. Kevin’s Garden Party, 
annual event with games of chance, 
horseback riding and evening dance, 
Goulds 

Aug. 3-5 — Labrador Canoe Regat- 
ta, races, fresh salmon dinners and nightly 
entertainment, Gosling Lake Park, Hap- 
py Valley-Goose Bay 

Aug. 4 — Sth Annual Stephenville 
Flying Club flour bombing competition, 
with exhibition of private planes, 
Stephenville 

Aug. 6 — Bonavista Day, parade, 
dory races, dances, bonfire, races and 


Aug. 6 — St. John’s Regatta Day, 
106th annual rowing competition, the 
oldest annual sporting event in North 
America, St. John’s 

Aug. 14-17 — Bakeapple Folk 
Festival, with berry picking, sports com- 
petitions and children’s activities, 
Labrador Straits area 


MARKETPLACE 


Binoculars, telescopes, microscopes, 
scales, thermometers, scientific in- 
struments, fieldguides. FREE CATA- 
LOGUE. FREE DELIVERY. Le Natura- 
liste, 4, rue del’Evéché est, Rimouski, 
Québec G5L 1X4 1-800-463-0870 


STAMPS — 100 stamps from 100 
countries. $1.00 with approvals. Tay- 
lor- AT, Box 1075, Calgary, Alberta 
T2P 2K4 
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‘NEPTUNE 
CTTHEATRE 


- 
JosEPH AND THE 
AMAZING 
TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMCOAT 
by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Doc by Sharon Pollock 
DRacuLa by Hamilton 
Deane and John Balderston 
Big 
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W HO’S AFRAID OF 
- VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
by Edward Albee 


v 


SALT WATER MOON 
by David French 


v 


"TARTUFFE by Moliere 


429-7300 


Neptune Theatre 


1593 Argyle Street 
Halifax, B3J 2B2 


own-home cooking 


at York’s 


Daphne St. Thomas has been cooking all her life and her 
philosophy is that of big helpings of a wide variety of New 
Brunswick specialties. People come by car and on bus tours 
to enjoy meals that begin with corn fritters and maple syrup 


by Darrell Eagles 
ork’s Dining Room in Perth- 
Andover is New Brunswick’s shrine 
of down-home cooking. Aromas 
reminiscent of a homestead kitchen 
welcome travellers to the white, cottage- 
like building on the northern edge of 
town. Eager diners and American bus 
tour operators organize their trips to the 
Maritimes to include a stop in this village 
on the St. John River, north of Frederic- 
ton and just a few miles from the state 
of Maine. 

At York’s all the food is home-made, 
from chicken soup and lobster bisque to 
molasses brown bread, from mayonnaise 
and turkey dressing to wild raspberry 
turnovers, not to mention the house 
specialty and standard starter to a meal 
— deep-fried corn fritters with pure maple 
syrup. 

Daphne St. Thomas, a grand- 
mother, runs York’s with her family. 
Daily during the May to October season, 
she is a combination of master chef and 
teacher (all the cooks are local women she 
has trained), mistress of ceremonies, 
psychologist and business manager. She 
says, ‘‘I learned to cook as a youngster 
at home in North Tilley, a little place nine 
miles north of here on the St. John River 
where my father, Barney Baker, operated 
a cable ferry for 48 years. We had several 
good cooks in the family. When I was 13, 
I took over all the cooking at home. Later, 
I went out to cook and wait on tables at 
a small hotel in Aroostook Junction 
which catered to railroad crews resting 
between trains.’ 

That’s where Daphne met her future 
husband, Hubert St. Thomas. They mar- 
ried in 1939 and a year later he went 
Overseas with the RCAF. Daphne was 
working for Estella York at York’s Din- 
ing room in Perth-Andover, doing every- 
thing from cooking to washing and wax- 
ing floors. In 1946, York, then a widow, 
decided to sell the restaurant and offered 
it to the St. Thomas couple. ‘‘Owning a 
business had always seemed out of reach 
and I was speechless?’ recalls Daphne, but 
with special financial arrangements of 
yearly payments and after many late-night 
talks, ‘‘we decided to take the big step. 

‘*Mrs. York was like a mother to me,’ 
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Daphne says, ‘‘so we keep the place in her 
name. She comes up to visit for a couple 
of weeks every fall, and snoops in every 
hole and corner to see what I’ve changed, 
and what I haven’t done right, and en- 
joys herself immensely. She is 94 this 
year.’ 

After taking over, Daphne expanded 
the menu and gradually built up the 
business. It became a family and com- 
munity enterprise. She says, ‘‘Hubert Jr. 
and his wife, Bonnie, joined us about ten 
years ago, and we work as a team. My 
sister Francene has been by my side from 
the beginning, and my daughter used to 
work here during school vacations before 
moving to Savannah, Georgia, with her 
husband.’ 

Staffing York’s is a family affair, too. 
Daphne says, ‘‘If we need help when 
school is out, I give priority to daughters 
of women working here. It helps them, 
and it certainly helps me, because I have 
found if the daughters aren’t doing 
something quite right, the mothers show 
the way. I don’t have to say a word?’ 

But Hubert St. Thomas adds, ‘‘Daph- 
ne’s the reason for York’s success. Main- 
taining the place and keeping it supplied 
are my responsibilities. But she trains the 
staff, develops the recipes, sees the food 
is well prepared and tasting good and 
makes people feel welcome’’ For Hubert, 
keeping York’s supplied can mean driv- 
ing 170 miles to pick up fresh lobster and 
salmon from Richibucto Cape on the 
Northumberland Strait and, if necessary, 
continuing on to Shediac for scallops. 

Behind the swinging kitchen door is 
a flock of women in white, chatting and 
laughing as they bustle about — an at- 
mosphere like a church social. Patrons 
often comment on the upbeat mood, says 
Daphne, and ask if there’s a party going on. 

The warm, family feeling in the kitch- 
en spills over into the sunny dining room 
with its 35 tables. There are no menus but 
the waitresses are expert at announcing 
the vast array of dishes: ‘‘We have two 
dinner prices. The lobster or king crab 
dinner is $19.75; and for $17.95 there are 
several choices — home-cured smoked 
pork chops served with pineapple; steak; 
roast duck or chicken or turkey with 
savory dressing, real gravy and cranberry 
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jelly; broiled fresh Atlantic salmon; light- 
ly breaded, deep-fried fresh scallops with 
home-made tartar sauce; southern-fried 
chicken with a crispy breadcrumb coating 
and our own barbecue sauce; or grilled 


Daphne herself makes sure the food is tasty 
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The list goes on, through home-made 
soups, four kinds of bread and fresh 
vegetables in season to a unique feature 
of York’s —the complimentary side dish. 
This was developed from Daphne’s own 
frustration when eating out. She would 
sigh, ‘‘If only I could have just a little 
taste, I’d be satisfied?’ Then a diner at 
York’s couldn’t make up his mind be- 
tween roast duck and pork chops and 
Daphne brought him a side order so he 
could taste both. 

The selection of desserts guarantees 
calories by just thinking about them and 
only the strong-minded can resist. The 
pies, shortcake, fruit and ice cream are 
all served with real whipped cream. 

People appreciate these special 
touches. The visitors book is full of com- 
ments: ‘‘Been travelling two weeks — best 
meal yet?’ Charleston, South Carolina; 
from London, England, ‘‘In travelling 
throughout the world, I have yet to find 
food so simple, good and wholesome,’ 
and ‘‘We came back — drove right 
through from P.E.I. to make it for 
dinner?’ 

Daphne isn’t secretive about her 
methods of preparing and choosing the 
dishes that make York’s famous. The 
turkeys are cooked in big, open roasters 
that accommodate several birds at a time. 
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They’re covered until ready for brown- 
ing — and not with foil, but clean paper 
bags rubbed with shortening on the in- 
side. She is very ‘‘particular with the 
dressing for fowl.’ It’s not heavily spiced 
or sticky and is cooked in a separate dish 
so it’s not greasy. Pork is cured in brine, 
without chemicals, for two weeks, then 
smoked over a hickory fire for two days. 
The home-made coleslaw, ‘‘with that 
nice, tart taste?’ is made from a family 
recipe. It has two dozen eggs in every 
batch and cooks for three or four hours 
in a double boiler. 

With the abundance of New Bruns- 
wick farm produce, York’s has a choice 
of vegetables that always includes 
something unusual. In the spring Daphne 
serves dandelion greens and often hears, 
**T haven’t eaten these since my grand- 
mother cooked them’’ Next are fid- 
dleheads and later on Swiss chard and beet 
greens, then peas, green and butter beans, 
corn on the cob and squash. Thanksgiving 
weekend marks the end of summer’s 
vegetables and the closing of York’s for 
another year. 

If one word can be used to describe 
York’s, it’s ‘‘generous-’ ‘‘Our goal is to 
please the people who come to York’s,’ 
says Daphne St. Thomas. ‘‘If they would 
like to have another corn fritter, more 
maple syrup, acomplimentary side order 
or another dessert, that’s great?’ Hubert 
and Daphne work 14 hours a day from 
May to October, but after a week’s rest 
and some housecleaning, they say ‘‘we 
could go back to it again with pleasure. 
We seem to be able to help people enjoy 
life a little more by serving tasty down- 
home cooking, and by making them feel 
at York’s that they’re always welcome.’ 


York’s Corn Fritters 
14 oz. creamed corn 

5/g cup flour 

1/2 tsp. baking powder 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1 egg 

few grains paprika 

Heat vegetable oil in deep fryer to 
370°F (hot enough to brown a cube of 
bread). 

To corn add mixed and sifted dry in- 
gredients. Add egg yolk, beaten until 
thick. Fold in stiffly beaten egg white. 

Dip large spoon or ice cream scoop 
into hot oil and lower scoops of fritter bat- 
ter into oil without splattering. Cook un- 
til delicately brown. Drain on paper 
towels. 

Serve hot with maple syrup. Recipe 
makes six servings. 


Banana Bread 
3 ripe bananas 
2 eggs 
3/4 cup sugar 
2 cups flour 
1 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. baking soda 

Crush bananas with a fork. Add light- 
ly beaten eggs, sugar, flour, salt and bak- 
ing soda. Bake in small, greased loaf pan 
for one hour at 325°F. 
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Shea wants snooker to have a good, clean image 


hen Kenny Sheais not busy putting 
out fires or giving first aid, he can 
often be found at his favorite haunt, Mar- 
itime Billiards, or at another pool hall 
playing snooker. The Dartmouth, N.S., 
firefighter is Maritime snooker cham- 
pion, a title he has held for the best part 
of 30 years. He has also won other, inter- 
national titles and recently returned from 
England where he placed first in world 
team championships. ‘‘A lot of practice 
is required,’ says Shea. ‘‘I spend an 
average of two to three hours a day in pool 
halls’’ Shea, now 51, began playing 
snooker when he was 16. His family had 
moved from Prince Edward Island to 
Dartmouth, where his father opened a 
shoe store. Across the street from the 
business was Paula LeBlanc’s pool hall. 
The LeBlancs had a son Shea’s age and 
the two boys became good friends. AI- 
though the legal age to play snooker at 
the time was 18, Shea recalls spending 
Sunday afternoons sweeping floors and 
cleaning up the pool hall in exchange for 
a game. Four years later, in 1956, he won 
the Maritime championship, which he 
held until 1979, when he was defeated by 
Junior Wedge of Saint John, N.B. Since 
then, he has reclaimed and held the title 
many times, most recently at the 1986 
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championships in Halifax. When Shea 
wants a break from snooker, he doesn’t 
go far afield. He also plays pool — a 
quicker, less complex game — with his 
teammates in the Halifax-Dartmouth 
metro pool league. Shea was a profes- 
sional boxer for a number of years, but 
gave it up when he joined the Dartmouth 
fire department in 1961. His snooker play- 
ing has taken him to many parts of the 
world, including India, Scotland, Ber- 
muda, Ireland and England, to compete 
in tournaments. ‘‘In England?’ says Shea, 
**snooker is the number one sport. It’s 
much like our baseball and hockey’’ In 
Canada, however, its image is very dif- 
ferent. Although Montreal and Toronto 
have some private snooker clubs, with 
dancing and pleasant decor, the game is 
usually played in less auspicious surroun- 
dings — a pool hall. ‘‘It should be ina 
place where you can take your wife or 
girlfriend and order a meal,’ says Shea. 
**That pool room image should be taken 
away,’ heinsists. ‘‘Snooker should have 
a good, clean image.’ 


fer Hanoomansingh can talk his way 
in and out of almost anything. Asa stu- 
dent at Dalhousie University and, earlier, 
at Mount Allison University, Hanooman- 


singh won several national and interna- 
tional debating awards. ‘‘Debating 
teaches you to think on your feet,’ he ex- 
plains. In university debating competi- 
tions, participants aren’t told their sub- 
ject — or which side they must argue — 
until ten minutes before starting. ‘‘I can’t 
think of anything more potentially terri- 
fying;’ admits Hanoomansingh, 24. But 
the experience builds confidence. At the 
1985 Canadian university championships 
in Vancouver, the Sackville, N.B., native 
shone. He won the individual debating ti- 
tle for the third year in a row and the 
public speaking title for the second year 
running. With his partner, Cyril John- 
ston, Hanoomansingh also walked away 
with first place in team debating. This 
year, at the world championships in New 
York, Hanoomansingh and Johnston 
competed against university teams from 
North America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Scandinavia and the United Kingdom. 
The pair placed fifth in team debating; 
Hanoomansingh placed fourth in- 
dividually. One of Canada’s oldest and 
most respected clubs, the Dalhousie 
Debating Club will celebrate its 100th an- 
niversary this fall. Says Hanoomansingh, 
debating helps students to develop a wide 
range of skills: careful listening, analys- 
ing issues, self-expression and consider- 
ing both sides of a question. ‘‘It can be 
difficult,’ he notes. ‘‘At times you have 
to argue against something you’ve always 
believed in’’ Hanoomansingh grew up in 
a family where, he says, ‘‘I was encour- 
aged to appraise things critically. I have 
vivid memories of informal debates... 
arguing about issues with my mother and 
father?’ In tenth grade at Tantramar High 
School in Sackville, he and a group of 
friends started a debating club. This year, 
Hanoomansingh graduated from Dal- 
housie law school. However, he looks for- 
ward to a career in journalism and is 
working for the summer at CBC-TV in 
Halifax. ‘‘Every element of debating will 
contribute to what I hope to do in my 
career: 
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Harrigan writes to people he’s never met 


Hizh school teacher Wayne Harrigan 
arrived home at his Riverview, N.B., 
bungalow and found something to help 
him forget that he was tired from mark- 
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ing math exams. It wasa letter from Paris 
from the Quebec writer, Anne Hébert, to 
whom he had recently written, asking for i 
her autograph. Hébert’s is the most re- 


cent addition to Harrigan’ s collection of 


| autographs — 887 in all. Almost 600 of 


_| these are from Canadians, living and 


7 dead, making his the largest known col- 
lection of Canadian autographs. For the 


past 16 years Harrigan, now 41, has been 


writing to people he’s never met. He says 
it is one of the most appealing aspects of 


philography (autograph collecting). ‘‘It’s 


a very personal hobby,’ he explains, 
‘‘more so than, say, collecting stamps or 
coins. You can contact almost anyone 
who interests you, one-to-one, and the 


number of positive reactions you get is 


really surprising’’ Harrigan specializes in 
writers, particularly from the Atlantic 
| provinces, and he still yearns for hand- 
written mementoes of Lucy Maud Mont- 
-gomery, E.J. Pratt, Bliss Carman and 
Joseph Howe. Among the favorites he has 
collected: A. Y. Jackson, Marshall McLu- 
han, Mary Pickford, Winston Churchill, 
Roderick Haig Brown, Mary Grannan, 
Vincent Massey, Yousuf Karsh, Charlotte 
Whitton and Louis J. Robichaud. He says 
he has had few rebuffs, but he does tell 
of one Privy Councillor, a cautious man, 
who sent his signature but typed through 
it: ‘‘For autograph purposes only’’ Har- 
rigan is especially fond of Canadian writers 
| and says many of them are ‘‘amazed that 
-| someone would want their autograph’’ 
His pet peeve? Politicians whose signatures 
are mechanically reproduced. 


The Hutts: walrus-hunting boats for the Inuit 


hat is the special connection between 
the Quinuajuak family of Hudson 
Bay and the Hutt family of Alberton, 
P.E.I.? The Hutts, who have operated a 
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Jackson: a Texan host on St. John’s radio 
boatbuilding business since 1963, have built 


_ awalrus-hunting boat for the Quinuajuaks 


— the second they have made for Inuit 


hunters in the last four years. The family 


business, which was started by Lemont 
Hutt, is now run by his two sons, Roger 
and Gary. Their recent contracts with the 
Inuit have come through Peter Murdoch 
of the Fédération des Co-ops du Nouveau- 
Quebec, an umbrella organization of 11 In- 
uit co-ops. Murdoch, a Newfoundlander 
who has worked for 40 years with the In- 
uit, is in charge of finding supplies and ser- 


vices for the federation. He investigated 


several boatbuilders before deciding on the 
Hutts. The 41-foot Aarluk is much larger 
than the boats the company usually builds 
for P.E.I. fishermen. Also, though the 
Hutts now work almost exclusively in 
fibreglass, the Aarluk is made of spruce, 
in keeping with the Quinuajuaks’ tradi- 


tional ways. The hunters will use old- 


fashioned block and tackle, rather than 


hydraulic lift, to haul up their walrus, but 
they have incorporated some forms of 
modern technology — the fully decked © 
Aarluk, which sleeps four, has radar and — 
a VHF radio. ‘‘One guy explained to me 
it’s the small boats that go out and har- | 
poon,’ says Roger Hutt. The Aarluk will | 
serve as a base for the hunters. Its | 
wheelhouse is at the back and there’s an ~ 
extra layer of maple plank sheathing, which | 


can later be replaced, to protect the rest of 
the boat from the wear and tear of the ice. 
Roger and Lemont Hutt will sail the Aarluk 
90 miles east to the Magdalen Islands, 
where a freighter will pick it up. ‘“We’ll have 
to stay there ’til she gets slung on the ship?’ 


says Roger Hutt, ‘‘and then she’ll be off 


to Hudson Bay’’ 


 Ratleeas: nationalists wear their | 
**Republic of Newfoundland”’ shirts 


proudly, and visitors to the province often 
take home T-shirts adorned with local say- 
ings sie 2 on me nerves,’ ‘‘onward 


people, family people. This is a fit place 
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through the fog,’ and ‘‘what odds.’ 
Natives and tourists alike may not know 
that these shirts are the creation of a dyed- 
in-the-wool Texan — David ‘’Snuffy’’ 
Jackson. Jackson first visited the prov- 
ince in 1977, at the invitation of some 
Newfoundlanders he had met while sing- 
ing in a bar in Austin, Texas. He made | 
three more trips to Newfoundland and the 
last time, in 1981, he arrived in St. John’s 
as a landed immigrant. Jackson worked 
as a carpenter and a Mexican cook before | 
he and a friend, Dave Benson, tried their 
hand at designing and selling T-shirts. The 


venture didn’t work out too well finan- 
cially, and Jackson was ‘‘shakin’ the 


change out on the sidewalk’’ when he ap- 
plied for a job at the newly-opened coun- 
try radio station CKIX-FM. Jackson had 
never worked in radio before, but he says, 
**1’d been playing in bands for years, so 
I wasn’t afraid of a microphone, and I 
surely know my country music. And I 
figured I had just the accent they were 
looking for!’’ Ironically, Jackson’s 
southern drawl was so strong that the sta- 


tion manager thought it wasallaput-on. | 


He refused to believe that Jackson was 


indeed from Texas. But despite the shaky 
start, the manager put him on the mid- 
night-to-six shift, and today, after only 


three years in the business, Snuffy Jack- 


son is host of the prime time morning 
~show on CKIX, and has become some- 
thing of a local celebrity. But Jackson is 
| torn between his love for Newfoundland 
_anda yearning to return to Texas. ‘‘April 
and May are my worst months. They’re 
for puttin’ your bare feet in long, green 
grass, not snow. And I surely miss those 
hot southern summer nights?’ Asked if | 
he’ll pack his bags and take his Canadian- | _ 


born wife and daughter back to the lone 


star state, Jackson just shrugs and says, 
-_“Tlike it here. Newfoundlanders are like 


cold-weather Texans — they’re decent 
to live?” 
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of the 27 tourists who did not go to 
Expo 86 this year. 

So welcome to the Happy Province, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwayne Spritzer of Des 
Moines! Sorry you took a wrong right 
turn at the border but now that you’re 
here we’ll try to be extra nice to you. The 
only ‘‘Scream Machine’’ we have is the 
House of Assembly and, unfortunately, 
that’s closed for the summer. 

But there are myriad other attractions. 
Having your snap taken next to the Come 
by Chance road sign is a great thrill for 
some, although admittedly, not quite on 
a par with La Scala. A pity you didn’t get 
here before ‘‘Famish Gut’’ transubstan- 
tiated itself into ‘‘Fair Haven.’ 

You have but to add a mere 400 miles 
to your route, though, to collect a relative- 
ly new one. . .the town of Sheshatshit on 
the shores of Grand Lake in Labrador. 
It means, in the language of the native 
people, ‘‘the place where the river meets 
the lake?’ The official CBC pronuncia- 
tion is, approximately, ‘‘Shesh-a-shee,’ 
but that lot usually errs on the side of 
prudence. 

While you’re there you might as well 
compensate yourself for not having seen 
the treasures of the Pharaohs by a side 
jaunt to Tumble Down Dick Island on the 
Labrador Coast. 

It’s named for Oliver Cromwell’s son, 
Richard, who was an epileptic and was 
nicknamed, in those heartless days before 
Ed Broadbent, ‘‘Tumble Down Dick’ 

Some tourists are greatly disappointed 
that not all Newfoundlanders spend their 
spare time knocking cute little baby seals 
on the conk. They expect we do it like 
Rambo thrashing a full division of Russ- 
kis. But I, myself, a typically colorful and 
quaint native (photos, $9.98 next to your 
lady wife) could not stay in the same house 
where seal meat was being cooked. 

I was traumatized in youth. I struck 
atin of seal that had gone off, and in mid- 
January was confined to the outhouse for 
three days running. Isn’t that an in- 
teresting little tidbit for your New- 
foundland book of memories! 

Yes, the Canadian pavilion at Expo 
isn’t everything. It’s too bad you couldn’t 
get here for our world-famed Dandelion 
Festival. People gasp in awe and astonish- 
ment at this natural spectacle and exclaim, 
‘“Oh, look, there’s another one, very like 
the first?’ Some are stewed and eaten but 
the vast majority are not. Life’s funny. 

A curious fact that might interest you 
is that according to a federal study done 
in 1978, it takes people in smaller towns 
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A ewfoundland is getting its fair share 
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Hi-jinks in a tourist mecca 


like Port aux Basques 9.3 seconds longer 
to walk 50 feet than it does people in larger 
towns like St. John’s. 

But it’s more likely our natural 
wonders that will seize your attention. Not 
for you those garish displays of Mayan 
art and floating restaurants at Expo. One 
of our biggest draws in the natural line 
here is fog. 

Ours is not the effete, piffling sort 
which, as the poet tells us, ‘‘creeps in on 
little cat feet?’ Ours is the dense, robust 
sort of fog and is sometimes compared, 
by those who’ve seen them both, to 
elephant patties. Some spots are more 
favored than others — Port aux Basques 
hasn’t been seen in nearly three years and 
neither has the survey team sent out to 
look for it. 


Come share our 
lukewarmth, fog 
and vacuity festival 


Imagine the excited chatter at your 
next cocktail party in swinging Des 
Moines when you bring out your souvenir 
tin of genuine Newfoundland fog. . . pro- 
duced by an outfit in New Brunswick! By 
the way, if you’ve ever been to Taiwan 
you’ll notice that their souvenirs are 
stamped ‘‘Made in Newfoundland?’ 

Then there’s the human side which can 
make or break any vacation. We in New- 
foundland are kind, hospitable, charm- 
ing, helpful, considerate, fascinating, wit- 
ty, colorful, quaint and just plain, gosh- 
darn nice. I’ve already mentioned myself 
in this connection but rest assured there 
are tens more like me as my ‘‘Take a 
quaint, charming, etc. native to lunch,’ 
display at the airport explains. 

(En passant, | might mention that I 
have managed to procure a quantity of 
Expo 86 postcards and for a modest con- 
sideration you may avoid the jeers and 
degradation of the folks back home if they 
find out you ended up in St. John’s in- 
stead of Vancouver.) 

Then, of course, there are the many 
fétes, festivals and fairs, the largest, the 
most boisterous and far-famed of which 
is the annual Provincial Vacuity Festival 
held at St. John’s the first fog-free Mon- 
day in August, or on Labor Day, which- 
ever comes first. 


This event is what Newfoundland’s all 
about and has been celebrated here since 
time out of memory. In the final contest 
of the day all the winners of the previous 
heats compete for the most vacuous New- 
foundland crown. As twilight gathers on 
the shores of old Quidi Vidi Lake the 
crackling excitement in the air is almost 
palpable. 

The finalists sit around with their 
chins in their hands sighing desperately 
and try to out-vacuate each other, e.g., 
**She’s gone, byes, she’s gone,’ ‘‘Eeyep, 
she’s really gone this time?’ ‘‘Ah yes, she’s 
gone, bye, absolutely, utterly and com- 
pletely gone,’ The judge’s job is not an 
easy one. 

Another spectacle you won’t see in 
Des Moines (and certainly not at your bor- 
ing old Expo) are the In Memoriam 
notices in the local newspaper. This 
custom is said to have originated in 
Ireland soon after movable type was in- 
vented. Long departed dear ones are 
saluted by poetical tributes selected from 
the paper’s mid-Victorian catalogue. 
Don’t be too hasty in saying that reading 
In Memoriam notices seems to lack a cer- 
tain intellectual adventurousness until 
you ve read the rest of the paper. 

In the unlikely event that you have a 
few spare moments why not, ah, well, ah, 
you know, why not...drive to Come by 
Chance again and take some more snaps 
in front of the road sign. Can’t be too 
careful with those film-eating airport x- 
rays. In Come by Chance it takes them 
nearly four minutes to walk 50 feet and 
the undertakers have made not a few 
tragic mistakes. 

Of course, if a mad round of frantic 
excitement and thrills is not your cup of 
tea we have the more tranquil pursuits like 
sitting in your car in the ferry lineup or 
waiting for the restaurant to re-open after 
lunch or perhaps just relaxing for a few 
days outside some quaint, colorful garage 
while they change your muffler. Come 
share our lukewarmth! 

Naturally, the great magnet of your 
visit will be the capital city of St. John’s. 
Here, the premier cultural attraction is 
hanging around the shopping malls. Be 
warned, though, that chucking loose 
change into the indoor fountains is not 
for the faint of heart! 

Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Dwayne Spritzer 
of Des Moines, please rest assured that 
you, as Newfoundland’s tourist industry 
for 1986, can expect a hearty welcome, 
an exciting sojourn and a long farewell. 

P.S. If there’s nobody home the key 
is under the mat. 
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Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked—avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette: Matinée Slims: King Size 3 mg “‘tar’’, 0.3 mg nicotine; 100 mm 4 mg “‘tar’, 0.4 mg nicotine. 
Matinée Extra Mild: Regular and King Size: 4 mg “‘tar’’, 0.4 mg nicotine. 
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become the greatest country in 
the world. 

Today, the river challenges 
men and women in inflatable 
rubber rafts running the white 
boulder-choked water, hopping 
from eddy to eddy, then slipping 
through narrow chutes and 
plunging over small falls. 

Then afterwards — enjoying 
the warmth of an evening fire 
with new friends and com- 
panions with whom they have 
shared the exhilarating white 
water experience. 

That's the spirit. 

The Canadian Spirit. 


Glenbow Archives 


There was a time when men 
paddled birchbark canoes down 
the turbulent Thompson River. 

Men with a vision anda 
dream exploring what was to 


Canadian Spirit 6 Year Old in the traditional 
decanter bottle is a subtly blended rye whisky that 
has been patiently aged and carefully charcoal 
mellowed in seasoned oak casks to make it 
smoother than ever before. 


Canadian Spirit Rye Whisky 
For the taste that's truly Canadian. 


